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Bishop Moore,* 

A native of Newtown, Long Island, where he was born in the year 1748, and 
where he was instructed in the first elements of education; he afterwards pursued 
his studiesin New York; entered King’s college, and received there his first degree 
in the arts. At that time he had resolved to devote himself to the sacred worship of 
the sanctuary. And with the religious prepossessions which he had derived from 
his parents, who professed the creed set forth by the national church of their English 
forefathers, Mr. Moore, in the retirement of his native village—on the grounds, and 
among the rural associations of his ancestors—began to read theology. His guide 
in studies was the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty, rector of Trinity church, New York, 
When at college, and while he lingered in his calm retreat, the ancient classics 
had a peculiar charm for him. ‘ His acquirements in Greek,” observes his son, 
‘‘ were not so extensive as in Latin; and with Hebrew and modern languages he 
was unacquainted.” But even ‘‘in his youth, he spoke and wrote Latin with 
great facility, and had a keen relish for the beauties of the best authors in that lan- 
guage.” The refined taste, which appeared in all his compositions, was imbibed 


* This sketch of Bishop Moore is somewhat abridged from Rey. Dr. Schroeder’s Memoir of Bishop: 
Hobart. : 
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at the pure classic fount. Thus diversified, his preparatory theological course was 
pursued with great zest and diligence. 

The American Episcopate had not yet been obtained, when Mr. Moore was 
qualified to be received into the ministry. He went to England for his ordination 
in May, 1774, and was admitted a deacon in the Church, June 24th, and a priest, 
June 29th, in the chapel of the Episcopal palace at Fulham, by the Bishop of 
London, Dr. Richard Terrick. On his return from the mother country, during 
the same year, he officiated in the Episcopal parish at New York, which then in- 
cluded Trinity church, and St. George’s and St. Paul’s chapels. The Rev. Dr. 
Auchmuty was the rector, the Rev. Dr. Inglis the assistant rector, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Bowden and Moore the two assistant ministers. The venerable edifice of 
Trinity church, built in 1696, was destroyed by fire during the war of the Revo- 
Jution, in 1776, two years after Mr. Moore commenced his duties. And, as it was 
not re-built untill 1788, an interval of twelve years occurred, during which the 
only places of religious worship for the Episcopal residents inthe city of New York 
were St. George’s and St. Paul’s chapels. The mother church long lay in 
ruins. Amid the agitating convulsions of the day, it was not “a time to build.” 

But the spirit of liberty, which was renovating every thing in civil government, * 
at this time acted with a powerful influence upon the Church. The rector of 
Trinity parish, unable to control, or acquiesce in, the prevailing sentiments, retired 
from office; and the Rev. Mr. Provoost, who had been, from 1766 to 1770, an as- 
sistant minister, was, in 1784, by a unanimous vote, elected rector. Yet Mr. 
Moore, whose duties in the parish were at this time for a while suspended, 
although well known to be a loyalist, was soon called to occupy the place 
of an assistant minister in the church. And he partook largely of the esteem of 
his contemporaries, and of the literary and ecclesiastical honors in their gift. Ap- 
pointed, in 1784, to the chair of rhetoric and logic in Columbia college, he ful- 
filled, for three years, the duties which were required by that professorship. The’ 
trustees conferred on him, in 1789, the degree of doctor of divinity. In 1800, he 
was inducted into the rectorship of Trinity church, a few weeks after Dr. Pro- 
voost withdrew. Called to preside over Columbia college, in December, 1801, 
he continued in his presidency for the space of ten years; and three months be- 
fore this literary elevation, he was raised to the highest ecclesiastical preferment. 

It has been well observed, by one who was long near him, and afterwards 
became his successor in the Episcopate—* He rose to public confidence and re- 
spect, and to general esteem, solely by the force of talents and worth. In the re- 
tirement ofa country village, the place of his nativity, he commenced his literary » 
career ; and he prosecuted it until he became the finished scholar and the well fur- 
nished divine.” “ His love for the Church was the paramount principle that ani- 
mated him. He entered on her service in the time of trouble. Steady in his princi- 
ples, yet mild and prudent in advocating them, he never sacrificed consistency—he 
never provoked resentment. In proportion as adversity pressed upon the Church, 
~was the firmness of the affection with which he clung to her. And he lived until 
he saw her, in no inconsiderable degree by his counsel and exertions, raised from 
the dust, and putting on the garments of glory and beauty. It was this affection 
for the Church which animated his Episcopal labors—which led him to leave 
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that family whom he so tenderly loved, and that retirement which was so dear 
to him, and where he found while he conferred enjoyment, and to seek in remote 
parts of the Diocese for the sheep of Christ’s fold.” 

He was elected Bishop September 5th, and consecrated at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, September 11th, 1801. The Rt. Rev. Dr. White officiated as presiding 
Bishop, and Bishops Clagget and Jarvis aided him in the performance of the prim- 
itive solemnity. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Moore was now diocesan of New York ; 
but enfeebled, and disqualified for duty by a paralysis, in 1811, he suggested to 
the Convention the propriety and necessity of an assistant bishop. ‘The severe 
affliction,” he observed, “‘ with which it hath pleased Almighty God to visit me, 
has affected my state of health in such a manner, that it will be impossible for me, 
without assistance, to perform the duties of the Episcopal office. A variety of 
considerations, affecting the most important interests of our holy Church, appear to 
me to render this measure indispensable. I feel persuaded of the utter improba- 
bility of my ever being again able to perform my Episcopal functions.” A special 
conyention of the clergy and laity was assembled; and they made choice of an 
assistant bishop. 

It was a crisis of the deepest interest to the American Church. From the ori- 
gin of our Episcopate, there had been ten consecrations; but Bishops Seabury, 
Smith, Bass, and Parker, were all now deceased. Bishop Clagget, of Maryland, 
overcome by a severe indisposition, had undertaken a journey to New York, but 
“‘ after proceeding a few miles, found himself under the necessity of returning.” 
Bishop Madison, of Virginia, the President of William and Mary college, was re- 
strained there by duties, ‘‘ made the more imperative by the solemnity of an oath,” 
and was not at liberty to take part in the proposed offices. 

Bishop Moore, disabled by the effects of a paralysis, could not join in a conse- 
cration, ‘unless in his chamber; which was contemplated as a last resort.”? Bish- 
ops White, Provoost, and Jarvis were the only other prelates of the Church in 
the United States; and of these three, Bishop Provoost, who had long ceased all 
public ministrations, and had performed no Episcopal duty since the year 1801— 
being now under the palsying influence of a paralytic stroke, and just recovering 
from a jaundice—could only promise, ‘if possible, to assist in a consecration, if it 
should be held in the city of New York.” In the two weeks’ interval between 
the election and the consecration of Dr. Hobart, Bishop Provoost suffered a re- 
lapse. But he “finally found himself strong enough to give his attendance ;” and 
Dr. White, as Presiding Bishop, with Drs. Provoost and Jarvis, as his assistants 
in the ceremonial, met in Trinity church, New York, and there consecrated, at the 
same time, Dr. Hobart, bishop elect of New York, and Mr. Griswold, bishop 
elect of the Eastern Diocese. 

“ In regard to the occasion on which we are assembled,” said Bishop White, 
‘ your preacher takes a more than common interest in it, because of the crisis to 
which we have been reduced; there having occurred considerable danger of losing 
that succession, the obtaining of which had been so long and so fruitlessly the ob- 
ject of our desire; but which, from the decease of sundry of the bishops, and from 
the bodily indisposition of others of them, it seems has been in no small danger 
of being lost to us.” The bishop then expressed ‘ peculiar satisfaction in the ad- 
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mission of a brother, known in his infancy, in his boyhood, in his youth, and in 
his past labors in the ministry.” “There are not likely to be any within these 
walls,” added the reverend prelate, ‘who have had such ample opportunity of 
judging of the reverend person now referred to, as to real character and disposi- 
tion. And his ordainer can, with truth, declare, that he shall discharge the duty 
on which he is soon to enter, with the most sanguine prospects as to the issue. 
This is said without the remotest idea of a comparison with any other, but merely 
on account of a longer and more intimate acquaintance. And, perhaps, what is 
now announced may not be altogether without a reference to self; although, it is 
trusted, not operating in a faulty line. For, whether it be the infirmity of an ad- 
vance in years, or, as it is rather hoped, an interest taken in the future prosperity 
of the Church, there is cherished a satisfaction, in the recollection of counsels for- 
merly given to one who is in future to be colleague ; who may, in the common 
course of affairs, be expected to survive, and through whom there may, accord- 
ingly, be hoped to be some small measure of usefulness, when he who gave those 
counsels shall be no more.” 
Bishop Moore died February 27, 1816. 


Bishop Hobart. 


John Henry Hobart was born in Philadelphia, September 14, 1775 ; baptized in 
early infancy in Christ church, in that city ; and, at the age of 15, was confirmed 
‘by Bishop White. He was educated at the Episcopal academy ; whence he re- 
paired to Princeton college, where he was graduated with honour, in 1793. After a 
short period spent in the counting-house of his brother-in-law, he returned to Prince- 
ton, in 1796, upon invitation from the Faculty, as a tutor inthe college. This office 
he resigned in March, 1798, and on the 3d of June was admitted to deacon’s or- 
ders, by Bishop White, under whose counsel he had pursued his theological 
studies. His first charge was the two churehes of Trinity, Oxford, and All Saints’, 
Perkiomen, near Philadelphia. He soon accepted a call to Christ church, New 
Brunswick. In May, 1800, he entered upon the charge of St. George’s church, 
Hempstead, Long Island; and on the 8th of September, in ‘the same year, he 
was called as an assistant minister of Trinity church, New York. Soon after he 
commenced his duties in this station, he was ordained priest by Bishop Provoost. 
He received his degree of D. D. from Union College, in 1807. In May, 1811, 
he was elected assistant bishop of the Diocese, to succeed Bishop Moore on his 
demise ; and was consecrated on the 29th of the same month, in Trinity church, 
New York, by Bishop White, Bishops Proyvoost and Jarvis assisting. At the 
close of the year 1813, when the Rev. Dr. Beach resigned the office of assistant 
rector of Trinity church, he was chosen to fill the same. On the death of Bishop 
Moore, in 1816, he became diocesan, and within a few days was inducted rector 
of Trinity church. These stations he continued to fill during the remaining four- 
teen years of his life. From 1816 to 1819, he had provisional charge of the dio- 
cese of Connecticut. On the transfer of the General Theological Seminary from 
New Haven to New York, in 1822, Bishop Hobart was appointed to the chair 
of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence; and became the President of the 
Faculty. Two years, 1823-1825, he spent abroad, in England and on the 
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Continent, to recruit his health, which had become much impaired by his severe 
and protracted labors in behalf of the Church. He died while on a visitation of 
his diocese, at Auburn, on the 12th of September, a. p. 1830, after an illness of 
twelve days. His mortal remains were brought to New York, and interred be- 
neath the chancel of Trinity church. 

Among his labors in behalf of the Church, he compiled and published several 
manuals of great value for churchmen—‘‘ The Companion for the Altar,” “A 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church,” ‘“‘ A Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer,” ‘* The Clergyman’s Companion,” and several Cate- 
chisms for the young. He likewise edited ‘‘ Mant & D’Oyly’s Family Bible, 
with Notes,” adding more than athird of new matter. 

His “‘ Apology for Apostolic Order and its Advocates,” in a series of letters to 
the Rev. Dr. Mason, appeared in 1807. While in London, in 1824, he published 
two volumes of parochial sermons, which were soon republished in New York, 
by the Messrs. Swords. His posthumous works, edited by the Rev. Dr. Ber- 
rian, consist of two volumes of discourses. 

‘« The praise of our late head,”’ says Dr. Onderdonk, in his sermon at the fune- 
ral of this eminent prelate, ‘is in every church; and churchmen of other dio- 
ceses, and the religious of every name, give us their tenderest condolence, be- 
cause they feel and know that a greater loss could hardly have been sustained by 
areligious body. I might speak of an activity, and of labors almost beyond the 
ordinary strength of man. I might speak of an energy, a quickness, a devotion, 
of mental powers, perhaps without a parallel. I might refer to the promptness 
with which the calls of duty were ever answered, at the most disinterested sacri- 
fice of comfort, of feeling, and of the ten thousand considerations which would 
have stood in the way of ordinary men. I might tell of the nearly three-fold in- 
crease of the diocese which has blessed the labors of him who there sleeps in 
silence. I might call on the zealous missionary, or the faithful parish priest, to 
bear testimony how his spiritual father has encouraged, aided, and co-operated 
with him in his labors; how he has cheered him, when ready to despond; what 
excellent counsel he has given him in difficulties; and how: he has strengthened 

. his hands, when he began to yield to the many discouragements which lie in the 
way of the minister of the Gospel. But, brethren, why should I do this? Your 
hearts anticipate all I have to say, and your memories crowd proof after proof 
on your minds. Oh! let us be duly thankful for the rich blessing we have en- 
joyed, and humbly pray, and faithfully strive, that it may not be lost; but that 
the influence of principles so correct, a policy so sound, and labors so abundant, 
may be maintained and strengthened, as a permanent blessing to our diocese. 

‘But this diocese is far from being alone concerned in our bereavement. A 
voice is hushed, which was never raised in the general councils of our church without 
commanding the respect and influence to which it was every way entitled. The 
cause of pure religion has been deprived of one of its most able and enlightened 
advocates and supporters. Virtue and morality lament that diligent teaching and 
a uniform example of inestimable value to their interests, are no more. Litera- 
ture and science have bid a long adieu to one of their most faithful and judicious 
friends. And every interest connected with human welfare, and the elevation of 
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the human character, droops in melancholy and in mourning over the ashes of one 
who well knew how they might best be promoted, and abet and indefatiga- 
bly labored to promote them.” 

‘During my long life, sir,” says Bishop White, in a letter to a gentleman in 
New York, written on the receipt of the news of his death, ‘| have not known 
any work of death, exterior to the circle of my own family, so afflictive to me as 
the present. I have known, and have had occasion to remark, the character of my 
now deceased friend, from his very early boyhood, and can only say, that I have 
never known any man, on whose integrity and conscientiousness of conduct I 
have had more full reliance than on his. In contemplating what must be the 
brevity of my stay in this valley of tears, it has been a gratification to me to ex- 
pect that I should leave behind me a brother, whose past zeal and labors were a 
pledge that he would not cease to be efficient in extending our Church, and in the 
preservation of her integrity. But a higher disposal has forbidden the accomplish- 
ment of my wishes, much, as I verily believe, to his gain, although greatly to 
our loss, and to that of the Church.” 


The vestry of Trinity church erected a monument to his memory, the base of 
which bears the following inscription : 


BENEATH THIS CHANCEL REST THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 


JOHN HENRY HOBART, 
RROTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, IN THIS CITY, 
BISHOP OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK ; 
BORN IN PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER XIV. MDCCLXXV. 
DIED, DURING A VISITATION TO THE WESTERN PARTS OF HIS 
DIOCESE, IN AUBURN, SEPTEMBER XII. MDCCCXXxX. 


THE VESTRY IN BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATED CONGREGATIONS OF 


TRINITY CHURCH 
HAVE CAUSED THIS MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED 
IN MEMORY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES, PRIVATE VIRTUES, AND 
CHRISTIAN GRACES OF THEIR BELOVED AND LAMENTED 
PASTOR; 

IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR RESPECT FOR THE WISDOM, ENERGY, 
AND PIETY OF THEIR REVERED 
DIOCESAN; 

IN HONOR OF THE FAITHFUL AND VALIANT 
SOLD TR OFC H RIS IT.” 

WHO ON ALL OCCASIONS STOOD FORTH THE ‘ABLE AND INTREPID 


CHAMPION OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. 
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Bishop Onderdonk. 


Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk was born in the city of New York, July 15, 
1791. His father, Dr. John Onderdonk, was, for nearly fifty years, a distin- 
guished physician, and, at his death, the oldést practitioner in the city. Baptized 
in early infancy, he was confirmed by Bishop Moore, in St. George’s chapel, (now 
St. George’s church,) in the spring of 1805, and became a communicant in the 
same chapel in 1806. For several years he was under the tuition of the Rev. 
Edmund D. Barry, (now the Rev. Dr. Barry,)* and from his school entered Co- 
lumbia college in the fall of 1805, whence he was graduated in 1809, and received 
his Master’s degree in 1816. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Hobart, in Grace 
church, New York, August 2, 1812; and priest, by the same, in Trinity church, 
Newark, N. J., July 26, 1815, in company with the Rev. Lewis P. Bayard, then 
the minister of the parish ; the diocese of New Jersey being at the time without a 
bishop. From his entrance upon the work of the ministry, Mr. Onderdonk was en- 
gaged in the parish of Trinity church, of which, in a short time, he became an as- 
sistant minister, which office he continued to hold until 1837, a period of twenty-five 
years. In 1826, his Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree of doctor in divin- 
ity. In 1816, he was chosen secretary of the Diocesan Convention, which office 
he held until the Convention of 1830, when he was elected bishop of the Diocese, 
to succeed Bishop Hobart. His consecration took place in St. John’s chapel, New 
- York, November 26, 1830, the Rt. Rey. Bishop White officiating, assisted by 
Bishops Brownell and H. U. Onderdonk. Since 1837, at which time the Episco- 
pal fund became adequate to the support of the Bishop, he has been without a 
parochial charge. 

On the removal of the General Theological Seminary to New York, in 1822, 
he was elected Professor of the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the Church, and 
has continued so until the present time, having been, since his elevation to the 
Episcopate, the president of the Faculty. 

In the year 1838, the diocese was divided, the new diocese of Western New 


York being created. 
(To be continued.) 


PFAiseellancous. 


Weekly Contrivutions.—_Agencies, intelligence and liberality ; and now to 
It is not a little gratifying when our see them settling down at last on what 


; she . we have been accustomed to consider 
non-Episcopal Christian Brethren, in 


: ahs the Church modus operandi, may en- 
the conducting of their missions, fail P mney 


in with the principles and plans on 
which ours are founded and carried on. 
They have given various systems 
a full and fair experiment on a large 
scale; have not been lacking in zeal, 


courage us to persevere in it as the best 
yet tried in this country. 

A Com. of the A. B. C. F. M., on 
the Home Department, urge ‘‘the neces- 
sity of deliberate, principled and sys- 
tematic munificence; giving something 


* Three members of the present house of Bishops, (Bishops Onderdonk, Doane, and Kemper) were 
pupils of this excellent man, who is still with us, honored and beloved by all who know him. 
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to the Lord for this object, as regularly 
asthe return of the Lord’s Day, to bless 
them with its ordinances and its influ- 
ences.” 

The Committee on the Mission: to 
Greece, believing that in the” present 
limited resources of the Board, the prin- 
ciple of concentrated labor should be 
acted upon, suggest a transfer of the 
Mission to some more hopeful part of 
the Greek vineyard. 

The Committee on Expenditure— 
‘thad its attention directed to the 
Agency at New-York. They are of 
opinion that as it is central to an exten- 
sive region of country * * * it ought 
to be maintained. They are well aware 
with how much jealousy and impa- 
tience the travelling agents of the differ- 
ent religious societies are regarded, since 
their number has so greatly increased, 
and it is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when they can be dispensed 
with in part, if not entirely. They be- 
lieve, however, that the time has not yet 
arrived, and they fear that the contribu- 
tions to the Board could not be main- 
tained with spirit without their aid. 
When pastors and churches will assume 
the responsibility of keeping alive a 
proper interest in Missions, and of pro- 
viding a sufficiency of funds, the agents 
may be dispensed with; but up to this 
time the cause would have suffered if 
they had been withdrawn. Nor can 
they be entirely relinquished until on 
the part of all the friends of Missions 
contributions are made with steadiness 
and system, under the influence of 
principle, and a conscientious regard to 
duty.” 

““Debt.—In regard to the debt of the 
Board which has agitated the churches 
so much and so. often, the Committee do 
not see how it is to be avoided, but by 
the regular systematic contributions of 
the churches, *  *°1*” 

«It is believed that private Christians 
have yet much to learn, and more to 
practice, in regard to laying by sys- 
tematically for the cause of Christ, as 
the Lord hath prospered them.” 

‘The appropriations are of course 
made in utter uncertainty as to what 
may be the contributions of the 
church.” 

“If at the end of the financial year 
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the collections fall short of the expendi- 
tures, there must inevitably be a debt. 
But the Committee do not see in such a 
debt, especially when moderate in 
amount, any very formidable evil, and 
they believe that it will be promptly 
discharged by the Christian community, 
when the fact is made known by a pro- 
per appeal from the Board. ‘The ex- 
perience of the past would fully justify 
this.opinion., *..*, **. * .*. The 
main strength of the Society should be 
concentrated upon stations offering the 
promise of important results. ‘There is 
usually much waste of resources in 
scattered efforts. * * * * *” 

“The question of their [the Missions] 
enlargement rests with the Christian 
community, which has sustained them 
hitherto. rom their decision in this 
matter there is no earthly appeal. When 
their offerings to Christ for the publica- 
tion of the gospel have been faithfully 
applied to that object, the powers of the 
Board are exhausted and its work is 
done; * *°% © #8), *- Kopel 

Such collections made by many 
hands, and regularly repeated at short 
intervals, are more steady, more easily 
susceptible of increase, and may be 
more safely relied on, than large sums 
contributed by a few at periods more 
remote from each other. The approxi- 
mation in this respect toward the primi- 
tive plan sanctioned by apostolic pre- 
cept—‘‘on the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store as 
God hath prospered him,’’—is one of the 
permanent benefits to the cause of 
benevolence growing out of the season 
of pecuniary depression through which 
our country has passed. : 

‘* Experience has shown that the 
power of a Missionary Society to raise 
funds falls far short of its ability to ad- 
manister them when raised. This is a 
fact of the greatest possible import- 
ance. Public opinion will allow a 
Missionary Society to employ only a 
small number of preaching agents 
among the churches. Perhaps the 
Board could employ scarcely more than 
it does at present. In truth, preaching 
agencies multiplied beyond a certain 
point disturb the regular operations of 
the Christian Ministry. It is the same 
whether the agents received their ap- 
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pointments from ecclesiastical or volun- 
tary bodies. What then shall be done? 
An annual harvest of contributions no 
more comes without labor and cultiva- 
tion than one of wheat. Somebody in 
every parish must act as agent, or in 
most places little will be done—and 
nothing with system and regularity. 
Who shall see in the two or three thou- 
sand parishes which recognize this 
Board as their agent in Foreign Mis- 
sions, that the greatness of the work is 
annually presented to the view of the 
people, and that they are instructed as 
to what they ought todo? Weanswer, 
the Pastors of Churches. The work 
has now advanced to that point where 
its further progress depends on the 
efforts of pastors among their flecks. * 
The clergy, as a body, are in a good 
degree awake to the importance and 
obligation of the work, but the church 
members, as a body, are by no means 
equally awake to the subject with the 
pastors. Here, then, is the great work 
to be done, and who shall do it?’ Who 
can doit? None but the pastors. No 
others can have the necessary access to 
the people. No others can know as 
théy do what the people need, or speak 
to them with the freedom and authority 
belonging to’ the pastoral office. On 
pastors mainly devolves this responsi- 
bility: * * * * * were every pastor to 
take the matter in hand and systema- 
tically aim, by judicious means, to en- 
list the efforts and prayers of every one 
of his people in the work of converting 
the world to God, it would be easy to 
increase the receipts of the Board at the 
rate of $50,000 a year, for twenty years 
to come, and there would be no lack of 
missionaries.” 

The Board, acting upon the above 
hints and suggestions, among other re- 
solves adopted the following: That itis 
as really incumbent on every Christian 
to aid, &c. &c., as to perform any other 
duty ;—that the responsibility of im- 
pressing it upon the people rests mainly 
upon the pastors of the churches : 
declining the enlargement of the 
preaching agencies, but recommending 
each pastor totake the agency for his 
own church and people, and seeing that 
the necessary organizations and arrange- 
ments exist for securing without fail an 
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annual application in behalf of Foreign 
Missions to every individual, male and 
female, of suitable age, belonging to 
the parish—recommending the laying 
aside weekly as the Lord may prosper 
us; so that EVERY CHRISTIAN LAYING 
BY HIM IN STORE FREQUENTLY, LIBE- 
RALLY, SYSTEMATICALLY, MAY HAVE 
AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY FOR ALL CHA- 
RITABLE PURPOSES, AND ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL SPREAD OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


There is one point in which we feel 
constrained to dissent from the views 
expressed above—the plea for the con- 
tinuance of agencies until pastors fully 
come up to their responsibilities—we. 
firmly believe that it but continues and 
strengthens the evil it is designed to 
remove. When the church creates an 
agency, the clergy, so far as they defer 
to its action, are taught to lean upon it, 
by the same voice which tells them 
they are responsibie.* A clergyman, 


” A most estimable %presbyter of Ohio, whose 
deep interest may be inferred from his transmitting 
promptly a check, when appealed to in our emer- 
gency, with the remark that, ‘‘ were it necessary 
he would walk over the whole State of Ohio to 
present the subject [of Missions] to the people,” 
differs from the above view of agencies, and says, 
“an intelligent and full exhibition of facts is what 
the case requires. Our church errs and suffers 
through the error of Ciscarding agencies, There is 
asensitiveness on this point which operates to 
cripple us in our movements. We have to deal 
with human nature as itis, and not as it ought to be, 
and in rejecting agencies we throw away a crutch 
without which we must move languidly, and at best 
irregularly. Menalready West must work for you 
in the West. The cause demands sacrifices. 
Doubtless there are men everywhere ready to 
make every sacrifice demanded. I think suitable 
men may be found who would do the work with- 
out drawing upon the funds of the Society. Per- 
haps I may communicate with you on this subject 
more fully.” 

In any remarks we have made, there was no 
purpose to enter upon the question whether the 
church errs in discarding agencies—our position 
is this: that a certain system having been adopted 
in 1835, which we call. “the Church System,” it 
is a departure from it to rely upon any other GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS than the BrsHops—any other 
AcEnrs than the Cuerey, each in his sphere ; and 
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then, who expects a visit or a commu- 
nication from the Church’s accredited 
agent, may without difficulty discharge 
his conscience in the matter, seeing the 
Cuurcu has laid it upon some one else. 
We feel strongly, that just so far as 
agencies heretofore have been active, 
efficient, and successful in doing that 
which it appertains to the clergy to do, 
each in his sphere, just so far has the 
cause itself suffered in the main, in its 
permanent, healthful, enduring inte- 
rests. We believe that the feeling of 
dissatisfaction with central arrangements 
may be laid at the door of that feature 
“of them, which, connecting the duties of 
Secretary and General Agent, required of 
course a stronger force to operate at once 
atthe centre and in the field, thanif sim- 
ply central operation had been aimed at. 
As an agency, (considering the vast 
extent of our country,) it is insufficient ; 
considering the small amount collected, 


that so far as we have railed or do rely upon other 
than these, we encounter the perplexity of men 
wh@,are not true to their principles. We have en- 
deayored to bring the operations of our depart- 
ment to a strict accordance with this system, that 
no complaint could in fairness be made, that it has 
not been honestly tried. There is but one feature 
in which that system is lost sight of in the arrange- 
ments of the central office, and this we have point- 
ed out and enlarged on—the connection of the duty 
of General Agent with that of Secretary—otherwise 
we challenge the straitest and strictest Churchman 
to point out inconsistency. 

Now we have gathered and presented the views 
of our non-Episcopa! Brethren in this country, 
amounting to this: that the plans they have tried 
are not as good as the Church System, upon which 
they are settling, only substituting “ choice spirits 
of the age” as general agents, rather than the 
Scriptural ones we have. 

If now our Missionary System fails, after a fair 
trial, to secure the ends for which it is constructed, 
—and we look with some solicitude to the ordeal 
through which it is now passing—it must be as 
our Rey. Brother in Ohio ‘says, because WE HAVE 
INIT DEALT WITH HUMAN NATURE AS IT SHOULD 
BE, RATHER THAN AS IT IS. 

The Church of England pursues a different 
method, which, with its results, we will endeavor to 
present in some future number. 
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expensive ; and, as leading the church to 
some extent astray from its legitimate 
dependence upon the true agents, per- 
plexing and suicidal. 


The best and most discriminating de- 
fence we have seen of agencies, called 
forth by the increasing dissatisfaction 
towards them, felt and expressed by our 
non-Episcopal brethren, admitting the 
evils of the system in general, puts ina 
plea of reservation in favour of objects 
religiousand general. We refer to it to 
show that ‘experience’ no less than 
Scripture indicates the Church system 
as the true one. 


Agents, itis said, ‘‘ spread before the 
churches the great principles, plans and 
operations of the institution they repre- 
sent, in all their important relations; 
communicate the most recent intelli- 
gence, showing the wants of the desti- 
tute, and the direct bearing of the Insti- 
tutions in meeting them, and thus diffuse 
valuable intelligence, and call forth the 
sympathies, and prayers, and personal 
efforts of the people, as well astheir con- 
tributions.” 


This we aim to do through our mis- 
sionary periodical, which issues from 
the central office, and for this some one 
must always be there, receiving and im- 
parting intelligence. But, again, it is 
urged— r 


“ The fields of the principal agents 
usually embrace, from one to two mil- 
lions of souls, and many of them are 
spread over large states and territories 
at the west and south, a prominent ob- 
ject being to get the vast destitution sup- 
plied, by establishing or introducing 
missionaries, colporteurs and Sunda 
Schools, and effecting the distribution of 
Bibles, Tracts, and books. They often 
procure men, designate their fields of 
labour, confer with pastors and private 
Christians respecting their character and 
qualifications, recommend them to the 
committees for commission, explain to 
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them the nature and designs of the soci- 
ety, and give them minute instructions 
respecting their work. In the mean 
time they learn the character and the 
wants of the people, the best modes of 
benefitting them, and constantly com- 
municate to the societies the most valu- 
able information. Here is a work which 
demands the choicest spirits of the age, 
and if any men deserve the love and 
gratitude of the community for their self- 
sacrificing labours for Christ, these are 
ofthe number. Into fields of this de- 
‘scription the whole country is divided 
by many of oursocieties, and the agents, 
in conjunction with pastors and private 
Christians, endeavour to elevate the 
standard of piety, quicken the slumber- 
ing energies of the Churches, and to de- 
vise every practicable method of bring- 
ing the Gospel to bear on the whole 
population.” ? 

Now, if this is not an argument for 
Episcopacy, ex necessitate rei, we are 
much mistaken. The difficulties under 
which our brethren labour in carrying on 
their zealous plans for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom impel them to 
resort to a class of general agents, “‘choice 
spirits of the age,”’ to operate as express- 
ed in the above paragraph. We find 
such general agents indicated in Scrip- 
ture as successors of the apostles, charg- 
ed with a divine commission to sét 7m or- 
der the things that are wanting, ordain 
elders in every city,to “quicken the 
slumbering energies of the churches,” 
&c., &e. 

Our misfortune, perhaps our fault, is, 
we do not act heartily upon our own 
system. The few Bishops we have in 
the missionary field have far more ex- 
tensive tracts of labour than their phy- 
sical ability can compass, our foreign 
operations cry out as yet in vain; and in 
some Dioceses, the Bishops have not 
that support which, did we rightly appre- 
ciate, our privileges would be cheerful- 
ly accorded. While non-Episcopalians 
are sending a SUPERINTENDENT of their 
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missions to OrEeon, we have scarcely 
crossed the Mississippi. 

The aspect of things at home and 
abroad ought to lead us to cling to our 
own system in carrying on the mission- 
ary work, and while, as the friends of 
missions every where, we fervently desire 
our Christian brethren of every name to 
remedy their defects by embracing our 
polity if they would effectually obtain 
their noble object; let it be ours to em- 
ulate in that which we think the better 
way, their zeal, devotion and perseve- 
rance. Then, His KINGDOM WILL 
come, for His wiLL WILL BE DONE ON 
EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 


Pree Churches, 


The Mother Church of England has 
been called the poor man’s Church ; but 
such a blessed reproach her daughter in 
America has not often been honoured 
with. To assign the reasons for this 
dissimilarity between the Churches 
would require a patience of spirit 
which the simple consideration of the 
fact is not likely to beget, and a discov- 
ery of the remedy be far more apt to in- 
duce. That it isa fact, we may ven- 
ture to take for granted, seeing that on 
the journals of the last General Conven- 
tion resolutions are found [quoted in vol. 
vill. p. 436,] ‘‘ calling the attention of 
the members of the Church to the duty 
of providing more ample free sittings.” 

It is one of the encouraging signs 
of the times, that Churchmen are 
responding to this call upon their 
attention. We alluded to a sugges- 
tion of Bishop Eastburn, of ‘ the 
need of a trustee for Church-building 
purposes, to meet the earnest desire of 
members of our communion to assist in 
the building of commodious and econo- 
mical sanctuaries, but who are deterred 
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from it by the uncertainty whether what 
they give will be judiciously expended.” 
[Page 436, vol. viil-] It must be a 
source of peculiar gratification to ‘that 
prelate—enough to fill any one’s cup of 
thankfulness to the brim—that he has 
been made the instrument under God of 
adorning two of our chief cities with those 
memorials of Christian munificence in 
which all who will, may take of the 
water of life freely. To sympathise 
with the Son of Man in the weal of 
those who are called to be rich in faith, 
but on whose ** homely joys and destiny 
obscure” philosophy looks with scorn 
and letters, with frigid indifference, 
is not only to sow to the Spirit, but to 
reap even here a harvest which may 
well call forth the exulting strain, ‘‘ Thou 
hast put gladness in my heart more than 
in thetime that their corn and their wine 
increased ;’? and we marvel much that 
so few (we know some) taste the luxu- 
ry of doing good in this way. 

The Bishop has indicated one diffi- 
culty. We trust the subjeet will be 
agitated till this and all others are re- 
moved, and therefore welcome most 
gladly the little Tract entitled “ Re- 
marks on the Importance of Free 
Churches, by a Clergyman of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.” 

He thus puts us in fault— 

“That God designed the privileges of 
public worship to be enjoyed by all, 
needs no proof. They were enjoyed by 
all under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. Neither the tabernacle nor the 
temple had any favoured place for the 
favourites of fortune, but the poorest 
Jew might come as near with his sac- 
rifice of a turtle dove, ‘as the rich with 
the cattle from a thousand hills. King 
and subject stood side by side, in those 
sacred courts. Inthe Jewish synagogues 
there were, indeed, ‘ chief seats,’ eager- 
ly sought out by the Pharisees, for 
which our Lord reproves them; but 
even there, every Jew had free access. 
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In the early Christian Churches the 
practice of renting a pew in proportion 
to the wealth of the occupant was un- 
known, or rather, for the most part, there 
were no seats except a few rude bench- 
es for the aged and infirm, and the wor- 
shippers stood or knelt during service. 
The Emperor of all the Russias, in the 
Greek Church, stands side by side with 
the peasant clad in sheep skins. No 
worshipper ever complains that he could 
not, on account of poverty, gain access 
to a Romish house of prayer. Nor, 
among the Papists, do any seem 
ashamed, however meanly dressed, to 
venture into the house of God among 
the better apparelled, any more than to 
mingle with them in the streets. Every 
part of the Turkish Mosque is as free to 
any turbaned follower of the false pro- 
phet as to the Sultan. Nor was it ever 
heard that the temple of an idol deity 
was closed against the meanest of the 
heathen. Protestant Christians, glory- 
ing in their purer faith, despising the 
Papist, and looking down upon Moham- 
medan and Pagan as beyond hope and 
mercy ; Protestant Christians have the 
unenviable distinction of rendering their 
houses of worship most inaccessible to 
the poor, of all the religions in the 
world.” 

After meeting the objection that many 
can hire sittings if only so disposed, by 
saying, ‘‘ If they are not willing to give 
according to their ability, they are worse 
than heathen, and there is more reason 
why we should offer the gospel freely to 
them,” he urges— 


‘“ But the fact is, that with thousands 
upon thousands the plea of poverty is no 
pretence. Let one who is accustomed 
to go among the destitute in our cities 
especially, and knows what a struggle 
it is to maintain the family, testify, and 
he will say it is utterly impossible for 
them to meet the added burden of a pew 
rent, equal in some cases to the half or 
whole of their house rent. How cana 
household, dependant, perhaps, on the 
pittance which is gained by the needle, 
find accommodation in Churches where 
the lowest pew rent is twelve or fifteen 
dollars; more in proportion for them to 
pay, than fifteen hundred would be to 
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some of their fellow-Christians? The 
result is, that they stay at home, or what 
is about as bad, go to one place to-day, 
and to another to-morrow, Universalist, 
Mormon, no matter whatsothey can gain 
admission without feeling that they are 
intruding, and taking good care not to 
go often enough to one place to be sus- 
pected as being too poor to hire a pew.” 


He justly pronounces the provision 


made in some of our Churches for those 


in moderate circumstances—a few pews 
near the door, or in the gallery—both 
insufficient and humiliating, and there- 
fore repulsive—and the remedy he pro- 
poses is, that the Church should be 
made entirely free, and not only so, but 
that all our Churches should assume 
this character. He says that the free 
Church system, so far as tried among 
us, has failed only in a pecuniary point 


of view, and this, because those in mod- - 


erate circumstances, and the poor driven 
out from other places, congregate in 
them; ‘ but let the system become uni- 
versal, and rich and poor meet together 
as God designed they should,” and the 
remedy the thinks would be complete. 


It is on this point, the universality of 
the plan, we feel constrained to differ 
from our reverend brother, and to 
express the fear that, if necessarily 
looking to universal application, it will 
therefore, and so far forth, meet with op- 
position, or at least, what is worse, ne- 
glect. 

Our Methodist brethren, whose expe- 
tience he cites as strongly in favour of 
a free Church system, it seems to us are 
the “better tacticians” he describes 
them, because they adapt their system 
to circumstances, and while as a gene- 
ral rule their sittings are free, yet when 
they are in danger of losing any mem- 
bers by its rigid requirement, they have 
pews, and rent them just as we do. We 
might point to a tasteful and somewhat 
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costly edifice in a sister city, the pews 
of which are sold, and as exclusively 
occupied as our own. And why? be- 
cause, as they gradually draw into their 
communion persons in better circum- 
stances, or their own members become 
better off, the natural desire is felt to 
have their families around them; or, 


if you~ please, a little of the feeling 


glanced at by St. James, ‘Sit thou 
here ina good place, or stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool.” In- 
stead of driving such off, they wisely 
relaxed their system. Now it would 
be very unwise in us who are said and 
thought to have natural affinities with 
the rich and worldly, to lay down an 
iron rule which would most inevitably 
drive them off. If there is any class or 
description of persons to be more assid- 
uously cared forthan any other, it is the 
one thus grouped by the apostle :— 
‘“« many wise men after the flesh,h—many 
mighty,—many noble,” who, because 
it is genteel to frequent the Episcopal 
Church, or because they can rent a 
well-cushioned, airy, pleasant pew, safe 
from the jostlings of the profanum vul- 
gus, and spend an hour comfortably 
either with Mercurius or Morpheus, 
condescend to visitthe sanctuary. They 
having difficulties in the way of enter- 
ing the kingdom of heaven, which hum- 
bler souls know nothing of, it would be 
absolutely cruel 1o place our Churches 
on such a footing as would inevitably 
keep them away. We have often 
thought, as we have seen them sitting 
at case in Zion, reluctantly doling out 
their modicum for the noble cause that 
brought their Lord from heaven, what 
a high, holy and arduous dispensation 
was committed to our Church, the 
bringing even of these to repentance and 
faith. Let us be true, then, to our call- 
ing, and while we love not the poor the 
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less, love these the more, because in 
more imminent peri! of their doom, who 
lay upin store for themselves, and are 
not rich towards God. Let us have both 
the Free and the Exclusive sytem, but 
as this last is the too greatly preponde- 
rating one; without breaking 2¢ down, 
bend our efforts to the establishment of 
the Free. 

Whether* it is purely an American- 
ism, or a trait of man every where, we 
seek too much to lay down some one 
system on every subject, and make 
men rigidly conform toit, rather than be 
all things to all men, that we may by 
all means save some. We may err, 
but we must think it better for the 
Churchman, without taking the ground 
that the exclusive system is sinful, or 
the free the only scriptural one, to proceed 


upon the admitted want of more ample © 


free sittings, to which the attention of 
us all has been directed by the 
General Convention, and get up new 
Churches entirely free. Let us have 
more instances in ‘our own communion 
of these edifices. Our reverend brother 
says the system has not failed any 
where except in a pecuniary point of 
view. ‘There is no necessity of failure 
even there. Let the Churches be built 
to accommodate at least one thousand 
persons, and either a parsonage érected 
or the Church endowed with $500 per 
annum. This done, let the people un- 
derstand that the Church is committed 
to them, and to be held, controlled, and 
supported by them, of course under a 
charter which secures it for ever as an 
Episcopal Church, and we venture to 
say there will be no failure in a pecu- 
niary or any other point of view. 

The ministrations of such a Church 
might embrace fifteen hundred persons, 
for seldom more than two-thirds of its 
congregation would assemble at one 
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time, and reach by its schools and other- 
wise, (we speak of our cities, where free 
Churches are especially needed,) five 
hundred children. 

In a future number we propose to 
examine the statistics of some of our 
free churches. 

What better disposition of the ample 
resources of our Church than this? 
What better store laid up as a good 
foundation against the time to come? 
And though the ministry of the Word 
among the rich and the noble of this world 
may be a higher ministry, requiring 
greater intellectual and social qualifica- 
tions, surrounded with greater tempta-~ 
tions to unfaithfulness, and therefore the 
more difficult and onerous ; the post of es- 
pecial honour, if true, and of deeper dam- 
nation, if recreant—we should ‘choose, 
were choice ours, to break the bread of 
life among those whom the Master hath 
called to be rich im faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which He hath promised to 
them that love Him. Memory hasno page 
so endeared to us as that which records 
the experiment of a Free Church, and 
judgment no conviction so strong as that 
they who by their means fostered it, 
“will gather to themselves a good re+ 
ward in the day of necessity.” Speed 
the day when the wealth of Churchmen 
shall be thus consecrated. 


‘There have been periods when it 
was thought a good work for the rich to 
found hospitals, and erect Churches at 
their own individual cost. But now in 
our excessive dread of the Popish idea 
of meriting heaven by good works, such 
a mode of providing for the preaching of 
the gospel, or for the poor and afflicted, 
is not thought of, nor suggested. It 
would be deemed most unparalleled ef- 
frontery for a minister, now-a-days, to 
propose to a wealthy communicant the 
building of a Church at his own ex- 
pense. There are multitudes able to do 
it, and who ought to do it, but the duty 
has never been presented to their minds. 
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They have been asked for only five, ten, 
or fifty dollars, and been contented to 
measure the claims upon them, by the 
apparent estimate of the ministerial ap- 
plicant for their charity. Once in a 
while a benevolent individual sees the 
duty which his preacher fears to sug- 
gest, and does it, as in one or two in- 
stances reported by the Bishop of this 
Diocese [N .Y.], and a recent one in that 
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of Massachusetts. Let us rise above this 
miserable system of appealing to self- 
interest or pride, and ask men to build 
Churches for the good they will do, for 
the glory of God, yes, and for the saving 
of their own souls, Papistical as it may 
sound, and we should hear no more of 
this difficulty. Some of the noblest 
consecrated piles of the old world, were 
free-will offerings to God.” 


PMissions of the United Brethren (Morabians,) 
The signal success and patient suffering of our Moravian Brethren a- 
mong the Indians in this country, regarded too often as an intractable 
race of men, has been recently brought to the notice of our readers in the 


9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Nos. of Vol. VIII. 


We have thought that the 


interest such devotion to the Missionary work could not fail to inspire in 
every pious bosom, would be kept alive and gratified by authentic accounts 
of their present efforts for the glory of God and good of man, and have the 
pleasure of presenting such, received from the Secretary of the “ London 
Association,” Mr. Roperr Wess, No. 20 Charles street, Westminster. 


Tur Cuurca or tHe Unirep Bre- 
THREN sprang from a little flock of 
Christ, which had preserved the doc- 
trine and discipline of the primitive 
Church, during successive centuries, 
but was pursued by unrelenting perse- 
cution through the dark period of the 
middle ages. The Church, under its 
present name, was formed about sixty 
years before the Reformation, out of the 
wreck of the Bohemian Church which 
had escaped into Moravia after the 
martyrdom of John Huss. There, pre- 
viously to the time of Luther, they em- 
ployed the newly-invented art of print- 
ing,in disseminating three editions of 
the Word of God in the vernacular 
tongue. The purity of their doctrine 
and discipline was fully recognised by 
the Reformers.* 

Continued and severe persecutions, 
often nearly to extirpation, still followed 
them. At length, in 1722, after the des- 
truction, or dispersion, of above 200 of 


* Their Church was also acknowledged by the Bri- 
tish Legislature, as an “ Antient Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” See Act 20 George IL., cap. 41; 
and Act 22 George II., cap. 30, passed in 1748 and 
1749; and a Congratulatory Letter from Archbishop 
Potter to one of their Bishops on his Consecration, 
in the Preface to Crantz’s History of the United 
Brethren. 


their congregations in Moravia, their 
last remnant fled into Saxony, where 
they found a permanent asylum. This 
small body of exiles, scarcely exceed- 
ing 600 persons, began, as early as 1732, 
to promulgate the Gospel to Heathen 
nations, and in about evght years their 
Missionaries were sent to no less than 
nine distant parts of the globe, and sub-- 
sequently to others. Thus did the Bre- 
thren, unknown, and destitute of pecu- 
niary resources, fearlessly lead the way 
in carrying the gospel of Christ to bar- 
barous tribes; and actuated by the 
same spirit, they have continued to send 
forth faithful, humble, diligent labour- 
ers—men content to quit the comforts 
of a civilized home, and to give up their 
lives to the service of their Redeemer— 
cheerfully and perseveringly exposing 


‘themselves to the baneful influence of a 


tropical climate or to the rigours of an 
arctic winter—receiving no pecuniary 
recompense for their labours—some- 
times barely possessing, and sometimes 
destitute of, the necessaries of life. To 
the simplest exhibition of the doctrines 
of the Cross, they invariably unite in- 
struction in the useful arts of civilized 
life. Hence their settlements among 
the most savage tribes soon appear as 
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** gardens of the Lord” in the midst of 
a wilderness, and their quiet and peace- 
ful demeanour, combined with a strict, 
yet mild exercise of their ecclesiastical 
discipline, have secured the esteem of 
the authorities under whom they have 
settled. 

The number of their converts from 
the Heathen, composing their present 
congregations, already greatly exceeds 
the number who are in Church-com- 
munion with them in Christian coun- 
tries, and is steadily increasing. In 56 
Missionary stations, 256 Missionaries 
are employed in instructing above 57,- 
000 Converts, gathered from the Green- 
land, American-Indian, Esquimaux, 
Negro, Hottentot and other South A fri- 
can nations, of whom above 17,000 are 
communicants.* By rigid economy, 
they are supported at am annual ex- 
pense of about 13,000/., but the Bre- 
thren are few in number, and mostly 
poor, and are unable, therefore, to sup- 
port, without much assistance, such ex- 
tensive Missions. They can seldom raise, 
themselves, above a fourth part of the 
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In the Danish Islands, the congregations contain 
about 10,500, in Antigua, 11,000, in Jamaica, 12,000; 
in St. Kitt’s, Barbadoes, and Tobago, about 9200 
Negroes; in Surinam about 7000 Negroes; in 
South Africa, 4800 Hottentots, &c.; in North A- 
merica, Labrador, and Greenland, above 3000 Na- 
tives ; in all above 57,000 seuls. 

} The wives of Missionaries are included who 
undertake, in that Church, the spiritual charge of 
the females, and eleven Assistants in the Missions 
and Schools. 
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amount required. Distressing embar- 
rassments have been, from time to 
time, the consequence, and they must 
long since have relinquished their Sta- 
tions, and have yielded up those Chris- 
tian enclosures a prey to the powers of 
darkness, but for the bounty of benevo- 
lent friends, chiefly in England and 
Scotland, by whose aid the deficit has 
been made good, and whose unceasing 
support can alone avert future difficul- 
ties. 


Missions oF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


The progress of the Missions is truly 
gratifying, and many fields of more ex- 
tended labour are open to cultivation.— 
Such is particularly the case in the 
Wesr Invies. In the Island of Ja- 
maica, the Brethren have above 12,000 
Negroes in connexion with their Church, 
of whom nearly 3000 are Communi- 
cants; and in Antigua they have a- 
bove 10,000, and 4700 Communieants; 
a proportion not unusual in the Bre- 
thren’s Congregations. In the Danish 
Island of Sé. Croiz, the Brethren have 
recently been invited to educate the 
whole of the Negro children in the 
Christian faith, and to introduce the En- 
glish Janguage for that purpose. The 
Government has erected eight school- 
houses, and the work is in satisfactory 
progress. New school-houses have 
been erected in the British Islands, of 
the cost of which 7251. remained unpaid 
at the end of the last year.—In Surt- 
NAM, the congregations have so greatly 
increased as to number above 7000 Ne- 
groes. A station, formerly occupied, 
among the nation of Free Negroes, at 
Bambey, on the River Sarameca, in 
the interior of the South American Con- 
tinent, has been re-established in the 
midst of idolatry, with some promise of 
a happy result. The visit to this and 
many other distant posts is facilitated 
by a society formed a few years ago a- 
mong the inhabitants, and under the 
sanction of the Government, to pro- 
mote the further religious instruction of 
the colored population through the Bre- 
thren’s Missionaries. The Negroes and 
coloured persons in the Brethren’s con- 
gregations in the West Indies and Sur- 
inam amount to above 49,000. The 
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separate fund, termed the ‘West-In- 
dia Fund,’ for forming new establish- 
ments in the West Indies, will soon be 
closed, as the Brethren are unable to 
undertake more, and are now labouring 
to discharge a heavy arrear, chiefly oc- 
casioned by the insufficiency of this 
fund to meet the demands upon it.— 
The fund for the provision of teachers 
and books for the education of the chil- 
dren of Negroes, termed the ‘ Negro 
School Fund,’ will still be required, and 
will be kept separate as before. 

In Sourn Arnrica, the Mission, not- 
withstanding the vicissitudes of season 
which occasionally affect the Stations, 
is generally in a progressive and satis- 
factory condition: 1500 persons have 
joined the congregations during the last 
four years, including a large number of 
the recently emancipated slaves. The 
Missionaries stationed among the North 
American Indians have followed their 
flocks in their emigration into the far 
West, and find there a new Mission- 
field opened to them among tribes not 
yet blessed with the light of the Gospel. 
In the midst of the snows and the ice of 
Greenland and Labrador, ‘ the word of 
the Lord has free course and is glorifi- 
ed.” The Harmony has recently re- 
turned from the seventy-second an- 
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nual voyage, performed invariably in 
safety under the protecting hand of God, 
to convey supplies to the dreary coast 
of Labrador. There the accessions 
from among the Heathen are usually 
more than sufficient to supply the place’ 
of those who are removed by death. 
Tbe “ London Association” in aid of 
those Missions, composed of Christians 
not in church-fellowship with the Bre- 
thren, was formed in the year 1817, and 
has therefore now existed for the fourth 
part of acentury. It has been blessed 
with remarkable success. Institutions 
acting in concert with it have been or- 
ganized in many of the cities and prin- 
*cipal towns in England and Wales, and 
the total receipts have advanced gradu- 
ally from 400/., their amount in 1818, 
to an average of nearly 5000/. per an- 
num. ‘The contingent character of 
much of this aid renders it very desita- 
ble to encourage a more permanent in-; 
terest in its behalf, and to enlarge the 
annual contributions. The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly commend this fa- 
vored and efficient labour of love, which 
is carried on with so much simplicity 
and strict economy, to the liberal sup- 
port of those who desire the present 
welfare and the eternal salvation of 
Heathen tribes. 


Kutelligeuce. 


It will gratify the friends of Missions 
in the West to learn that Kenyon Col- 
lege has been entirely relieved from its 
embarrassments. Ofcourse, the collec- 
tions throughout the Church for this 
most important object have diminished 
the receipts for the Missionaries, and 
been urged indeed, in some instances as 
a ground for declining the appeal of the 
Dom. Committee. But we feel satisfied 
that the gratification of having saved 
an important Church institution will 
expend itself in seeing that no other in- 
terest thereby suffers, and that now our 
urgent apres for the $8,000 due the 


Missionaries will be responded to uni- 
versally. J 


Werezret to perceive that the Colum- 
bia, Tenn., Female Institute, under the 
charge of Rev. F. G. Smith, Rector,’ 
and supervision of Rt. Rev. Dr. Otey,’ 
is threatened with serious embarrass- 
ments. $5,000 will save it. The 
Trustees, the Bishop says, are willing 
to make the property over to the Church’ 
so far as the Jaw will permit, if the’ 
friends of the Church will pay the debt. 
Any one who considers how much pow-: 
er a mother exerts in the formation of: 
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character, will appreciate the value of 
an institution which aims to educate, 
and has now under its roof, two hun- 
dred young ladies from various por- 
tions of the West and South-west. It is 
utterly impossible for Bishop Otey to 
make a personal appeal. But is that 
necessary ? 


Changes. 

New Hampshire—-Rev. E. A. 
GreENLEAF has resigned his station at 
Drewsville, to take effect Ist January, 
1844. n 
Delaware.—Rev. Joun L. MeKrim 
has been appointed tothe vacant station 
of Milford, Cedar Creek, &c. 

Florida.—Rev. Henry Exweus has 
resigned his station at Monticello, to 
take effect January Ist, 1844. 
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Ohio.—Rev. Epwarp WIuInNTHROP 
has been appointed missionary at Mari- 
etta, vice Rev. D. W. Tourorp, re- 
signed. Salary $100 from 1st Decem- 
ber. 

Rev. Wittarp Prespury has re- 
signed his station at Springfield, to take 
effect 


Indiana.—Bishop Kemper has ap- 
pointed Rev. Henry Pa¥ne missiona- 
ry at Bloomfield ; salary $250 from Ist 
November ; outfit $25. 


Illinois —Rev. Bensamin Hurcn- 
uns has resigned his station at Albion, to 
take effect January Ist, 1844. 


Michigan.—The Bishop has substi- 
tuted Battle Creek for Clinton, which 
last has been connected with Tecumseh... 
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ON MISSIONARY EFFORT AMONG THE MO- 
HAMMEDANS. 

~ The following communication from 
the Rev. Mr. Southgate, our Mission- 
ary at Constantinople, contains the re- 
sult of his observations upon the prac- 
ticability of missionary efforts among 
the Mohammedans, especially in Per- 
sia. 

Mr. Southgate is deeply impressed 
with the importance, and the necessity 
even, of devoting our main strength 
to the Christians of the East, in order 
to ‘* prepare the way of the Lord” among 
the Mohammedans. Still it may he 
interesting to some to know what can 
be done, directly and immediately, for 


them; and therefore we publish the 
conclusions to which Mr. S. long since 
arrived, 

They may lead some to pray that 
the darkness of prejudice and unbelief 
may be removed from the eyes of the 
bewildered Mohammedans, and to la- 
bour more earnestly, that the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of such an enlighten- 
ment, viz: the low and corrupt state of 
Christianity itself in those regions, may 
be taken out of the way, by its restora- 
tion to primitive purity and living holi- 
ness. 

Mr. Southgate, after some introduc- 
tory observations, proceeds thus to state 
what he believes may be done, and,, 
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what, by some agents or other, should be 
done. 

‘In the first place, the Biste may 
and ought to he translated. The la- 
bours of Martyn in this department 
embraced only the New Testament 
and the Psalms; and although his 
translations are, as they will probably 
ever remain, standard works, I have 
been assured by Persians that they 
need revision, and in some parts alter- 
ation. The Pentateuch, the Proverbs, 
and the Book of Isaiah, have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Glen, who was seven- 
teen years a resident in Astrakhan, on 
the Caspian, and is now in 'l'ebriz, en- 
gaged in revising the translations, and 
in completing a version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, under the direction of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The work of Biblical translations may 
therefore be considered as provided for. 


Next comes the work of education, 
which embraces a wide field, and de- 
mands the toil of many years. The 
plan of the German missionaries at Te- 
briz, which was to establish a high 
school for the training of young men 
who should afterwards become the 
teachers of the nation, is, I believe, a 
wise one, although it involves consider- 
able difficulties. No obstacle will be 
found in the prejudices of the people, or 
of men in authority, if we may judge 
from past experience ; but the extreme 
instability of the Persian character ren- 
ders it necessary, at least, to use every 
safe-guard against disappointment from 
that quarter. The work of education 
comprises the vast labour of preparing 
elementary books of instruction, and sci- 
entific works of every kind—an enter- 
prise whose greatness can rightly be es- 
timated, if we consider that, in Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Medicine, Chem- 
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istry, Geology, and the cognate sciences, 
in History, in Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy, and in the Fine and Useful 
Arts, no works of any considerable va- 
lue are to be found in the native lan- 
guage. I except here whatever may 
have been prepared in the Persian 
tongue, in Hindostan, where some works 
have been published, which might be 
useful in Persia. The object to be ef- 
fected_is that of introducing a reforma- 
tion into the East, as great and as power- 
ful as that of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in the West. Two things, 
therefore, should be remembered : First, 
that neither in Turkey nor Persia is 
there any literature for the people. Al- 
most every Turkish and Persian work 
has so large an infusion of Arabic, that 
it cannot be understood without a know- 
ledge of the Arabic language, which 
very few possess. Unhappily, this style 
of writing has become the fixed mode of 
Turkish and Persian literature. A 
learned Turk looks with contempt upon 
a book written in the language which 
he speaks. One of the translations of 
the New Testament, in Turkish, was 
intentionally prepared in an idiom 
suited to the common knowledge of the 
people. I have known it to be decried 
by Turks on this very account, as the 
work of an incompetent man. There is 
nothing, indeed, of which a learned 
Turk is more proud than his know-. 
ledge of the Arabic. There is neces- 
sary, first, then, a literature for the com- 
mon people. The Turkish and the 
Persian languages should be national- 
ized in their respective countries—a 
task much easier to be accomplished 
than to render universal the knowledge 
of Arabic. 

* Again—it should be borne in mind 
that every thing in the East has been 
stationary for ages. Nothing has had. 
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an advance march until now. Neither 
literature, nor arts, nor religion, has ma- 
nifested any germs of improvement. 
Literature has had a false end, which 
absolutely precluded progress. Its ob- 
jects, as before intimated, have been not 
unlike those of the schools before the 
light both of a philosophical and religi- 
ous reformation dawned upon Europe ; 
and questions of precisely the same pur- 
port, and of the same impractical na- 
ture, form the gross of the studies of Mus- 
sulman students at the present day. 
No great minds, like Bacon, have bro- 
iken out from the fixed and dead surface 
of a fruitless philosophy, and, by chang- 
ing the principle of human effort, chang- 
ed the course of human conduct, and 
sent forward the minds of the country 
upon a broad and endless career of im- 
provement. Astronomy is still taught 
after the system of Ptolemy, and Bo- 
tany still lingers among the elements of 
Dioscorides. Natural Philosophy, Logic, 
and Mineralogy, have not advanced be- 
yond the point where Aristotle left them ; 
and, excepting the truly valuable la- 
bors of Avirenna, Medicine has had no 
masters besides Galen, Hippocrates, and 
Andromachus. Surgery is unknown. 
The art of compounding medicines 
hardly exists. Practical Chemistry, 
and, of course, its application to Medi- 
cine, are wanting. Anatomy is studied 
only by pictorial representations. Of 
Geography, Orientals easily become 
fond, but it is rare to find one who has 
any correct idea of the form of the earth, 
much less of the positions, relations, and 
character of its different parts. I have 
often had to answer from intelligent, 
and, in Eastern learning, educated men, 
such questions as, whether America was 
an island—whether it was as large as 
Constantinople—whether I came all the 
way from there on horse-back—and 
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many others of the same character. The 
best printed map that I remember to 
have seen, was one lately executed by 
the Pasha of Egypt, in which the United 
States were put down as British colo- 
nies, excepting Louisiana, which wasa 
French, and the Floridas, which were a 
Spanish possession. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply 
particulars. The general state of learn- 
ing in the East will be understood from 
what I have already said. Itis in nearly 
the same position in which it was in 
Europe before the Reformation. Byso 
saying, I do not deny that it contains 
much that is valuable, but only that it 
has received no impulse, and made no 
advancement, within the last four cen- 
turies. As it has been with learning, so 
it has been with religion. There has 
been no Luther, nor Wickliffe, nor Rid- 
ley, nor Cranmer, to break away from 
the deadening embrace of Islamism, and 
at all hazards to set up the standard of 
reform. Nochange has sprung up with- 
in, and the entrances from without have 
been closed, hermetically sealed and 
double-guarded, by the exclusive spirit 
of the most bigoted faith on earth. It is 
impossible to conceive of any other ob- 
stacle which could have shut out the 
day-light of Europe from Turkey. If 
a high and broad wall of separation had 
not been interposed by their religion, re- 
formation in the West would have pen- 
etrated into the Eastern countries in the 
natural course of extension. But it has 
not entered until now, and no one can 
study the spirit of Mohammedanism in 
its original sources, nor observe it in the 
habits and feelings of its disciples, nor 
watch the anxious care of the late Sul- 
tan to commend the work of reform to 
the consciences of the rigid, and to show 
its consistency with the doctrines of the 
Koran and its commentators, without at 
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once perceiving the cause why light has 
not before pervaded Turkey from with- 
out. 

In all this, I do not affirm that Mo- 
hammedanism as a system is opposed 
to the cultivation of human knowledge. 
Abundant proof might be adduced to 
the contrary from the Koran, and this 
might be confirmed by the history of 
letters among the Saracens, to which, in 
part, Europe owes its own reformation. 
The peculiar esteem, moreover, in 
which learned men are held in the East, 
shows that ignorance is by no- means 
essential to Islamism. Some of its fea- 
tures are, indeed, unfavourable to hu- 
man advancement. It discourages from 
fear of idolatry the arts of painting and 
sculpture ; opposes that of printing from 
a superstitious regard for the names of 
God, which must be rudely pressed and 
blackened in the process; and by its 
prejudice against dissection and the re- 
presentation of parts of the human body, 
prevents improvement in some import- 
ant departments of medical science. 
The spirit of fatalism which it gene- 
rates, creates, moreover, a sluggish in- 
difference to every species of improve- 
ment. But it is its exclusive spirit, 
its deep-seated bigotry, which has ope- 
rated, and still operates, most effectually 
in shutting out the dawn of a brighter 
day. Better things are indeed begin- 
ning to appear, and if there could be 
found those whose philanthropy was of 
so comprehensive a character, that they 
would patiently meet the difficulties of 
reaching the Eastern mind, the highest 
results would in due time be attained. 

In organizing seminaries and schools, 
in introducing Western literature and 
sciences by means of translations, and 
in prosecuting investigations into the 
civil, social, and moral condition of the 
East, they would occupy a wide and 
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rich field of usefulness, while the infor- 
mation which they would send back 
would add incalculably to our present 
stores of knowledge respecting the his- 
tory and the antiquities of lands which 
are, of all, the most interesting to the 
scholar and the Christian. 

1 have dwelt so long upon the subject 
of education, that a very few remarks 
must suffice on other points. Both in 
Turkey and Persia, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures may be circulated in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner. I might have 
disposed of hundreds in Persia, if I had 
had leisure for the purpose. It is ne- 
cessary only to observe caution, lest by 
an indiscriminate distribution jealousy 
be awakened before the character of the 
books is known; for the first impulse of 
bigoted Mussulmans will be to suspect 
them to be controversial. There is the 
greater danger of this, because works of 
the latter character have sometimes 
been circulated in connexion with the 
Holy Scriptures—a conjunction, I must 
be allowed to say, most unprofitable 
and unwise. In several instances in 
Persia, a popular excitement has been 
raised by the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, but in every instance of which J 
am aware, it was done in a public and 
ostentatious manner. ‘The extreme ex- 
citability of a Persian population, and 
their recklessness when once roused, 
might suggest the necessity of modera- 
tion on this point. By keeping a sup- 
ply of the New Testament constantly 
on hand, the Missionary will find fre- 
quent opportunities of bestowing them 
upon individuals who will take care of 
them and read them. 

Having alluded to publications of a 
controversial character, let me add, here, 
my opinion with regard to the whole 
subject of theological disputation with 
Mohammedans. In Persia it is diffi- 
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cult to avoid it; fora Persian is always 
ready to start some knotty point of dif- 
ference when in company with a Chris- 
tian. The conversations of Martyn, 
with the learned men of Shiraz, will at 
once recur to the minds of those who 
are conversant with his memoirs. The 
same work which he pursued in the 
Athens of Persia, might be pursued 
again, and in almost every city of the 
empire. Some scenes in my own brief 
residence, brought vividly back to my 
recollection what I had read in the me- 
moir of his life. Nor ought it to be 
affirmed that such opportunities for the 
inculcation of religious truth do not af- 
ford high ground for encouragement. 
On the contrary, with the great commis- 
sion of Christ’s Church before us, as 
conveyed in his command to disciple all 
nations, the only condition that it would 
seem consistent to demand in any land, 
is that it be practicable to sow there the 
seed of divine truth, and to water it. 
When this can be accomplished, we 
reach the limits of human agency. Be- 
yond that, lies the sphere of a higher 
power—a land of holy ground, where 
the unhallowed footsteps of earthly 
doubts and fears may not presume to 
tread. Whether success will follow, is 
not for us too boldly to inquire. The of- 
fice of faith and obedience is to do the 
work preseribed,andwhere the command 
is plain, we must be cautious how we 
maim and contract it by the limitations 
of our own infirm judgments. The 
apostles had evidently a faith of which 
one element was a spirit of high and 
holy enterprise, and no where, in all 
their writings, or in the history of their 
Acts, can we find a specimen of the 
qualifications of (so called) expediency 
which enter so largely into all our mo- 
.dern plans of effort. Their general prin- 
-ciple manifestly was, to go forth with a 
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faith resting upon the broad command 
under which they acted, and without 
for a moment suspecting that any other 
than good and grand results would fol- 
low from obeying it in its full extent. 
Happy combinations of circumstances! 
Comparative claims! Peculiar indica- 
tions ! How little such considerations en- 
tered into the conceptions of men who 
felt, that any where, in the broad world, 
they were in their field. 

So in Persia. We cannot blot it out 
from the face of the earth; we cannot 
thrust its deluded and guilty inhabitants 
beyond that circle of duty which em- 
braces every creature. And if there be 
any one among us moved by the Holy 
Ghost to enter its benighted territory, 
and to sow there the,seed of everlasting 
life, what have we more to ask ?—what 
would the Apostles have asked more? 
Yet for the comfort of our weak faith, 
and for the strength of our timid hope, 
let us remember that more is given to 
us. Persian mind is peculiarly acces- 
sible. I will even venture to affirm, 
that there is no nation on the face of the 
earth where the remark admits of a 
wider application. With the Turk it 
is otherwise. Unless he is in heart an 
infidel and cares nothing for religion, it 
is often extremely difficult to get within 
the barrier of his prejudices and his na- 
tural reserve of disposition, so as to con- 
verse with him freely upon any topic 
in dispute between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. The better way is 
to lead him at once to the moral law, to 
set it forth before him in all its spirit- 
uality and heart-searching power. This 
che will bear; this he bows to; it is this 
which he needs. 

And this, though for a very different 
reason, I feel bound to say, is the course 


‘which should be pursued with a Per- 


sian. In one respect the reason is the 
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same in both cases. It is, as 1 have be- 
fore remarked, by insisting upon. the 
strict and spiritual import of the com- 
mands of God, that the mind of a Mus- 
sulman is most easily and effectually 
teached, because his own religion is 
eminently a legal one. Whenever he 
can be brought to compare himseif with 
the perfectness of the divine law, his 
confidence in his fast, his ablutions, his 
alms, and his unmeaning prayers, are 
likely to beshaken. Thus he will come 
to feel the need of a Saviour out of him- 
self, and be led bya spiritual conviction 
to look to that very Christ to whom, I 
fear, he can never be brought by all the 
metaphysical arguments in favour of 
the Trinity that have ever been pro- 
mulgated. 

With the Turk, such arguments can 
seldom be used, and I almost rejoice 
that itisso. With the Persian, they can 
hardly be avoided, but here they are al- 
most invariably unprofitable. A Per- 
sian likes nothing better than to display 
his subtlety in disputing about essences, 
substances and spirits. I have arisen 
from a discussion of this kind with a 
deep feeling of self-reproach for having 
suffered a poor, finite mind to trifle 
with the most awful mystery of my 
faith—the Godhead of the Saviour,— 
while his own immortal spirit was un- 
touched with a sense of its wants or its 
ruin. If Ihave erred, may I be forgiv- 
én, but I would not do this again. The 
only allusion which I would admit to 
the divinity of the Saviour, should be to 
deny that we hold it in any such sense 
as the Mohammedans suppose—to ex- 
plain, not to argue. The Sonship of 
Christ, which they contend against, is a 
gross natural generation, inconsistent, 
as they rightly believe, with the incor- 
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porality and oneness of the Deity ; and 
the terms in which they sometimes ex- 
press their thoughts upon thesubject, are 
of the most gross and indecorous descrip- 
tion. The duty of the Missionary, 
therefore, on this point, is simply to 
show that such views are as abhorrent 
to Christians as to Mussulmans. But 
if he wanders farther than this, and at- 
tempts to sustain the great mystery of 
the Trinity by an appeal to reason, his 
wily antagonist will soon lead him into 
a metaphysical chaos, where there is 
neither shore nor bottom. The Persian 
mind is constitutionally skeptical, and 
will not be confined to the legitimate 
boundaries of reason. What can we do, 
therefore, but appeal to the moral sense, 
which, however impaired, is never en- 
tirely wanting, but abides among the 
elements of man’s spiritual being, asthe 
vicegerent of the Deity, and the voice 
which answers spontaneously to the 
voice of God! 

Such is, in brief, the work which is 
open before us in Persia—the transla- 
tion and distribution of the Bible, educa- 
tion, and the preaching of the moral law. 
I might go on witha long array of other 
means by which the Missionary would 
incidentally have it in his power to ac- 
complish great good. Lest, however, 
{ weary the patience of the reader, 
I will mention only one as an example 
of the many, and this is, the beneficent 
influence that the Missionary might 
exert among foreignets in the country. 
True, they are at no time very numer- 
ous; but they are there without the re- 
gular ordinances of religion, and they 
stand before the eyes of the Mussulmans 
as the representatives of our Western 


Christianity. 
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‘WARRATIVE—THE BAPTISM OF AN INDIAN 
CONVERT. 
: From the last number of the Journal 
of the Church Missionary Society we 
take the following account of Soorjamo- 
hun Deb, a young man of the Writer 
Caste, who was recently, at the age of 
22, baptized at Burdwan, a station of 
the Society in India, within the Ganges. 
In his Journal, Mr. Linké has given 
an account of , 


His early Life and Education. 


The narrative commences with a 
sketch of his life, written by the young 
man himself. He states— 

*©[ was born in Chinsurah, in the 
year 1228, or, according to the Chris- 
tian era, 1822. My father served un- 
der a gentleman as overseer of some in- 
digo factories, and afterward engaged 
in trade. 

«When I had reached the age of five 
years, my father made me attend a lit- 
tle Bengalee School, kept in our own 
house. Soon afterward, however, I was 
directed to read with a young lad, a 
neighbour of ours, who was then a stu- 
dent inthe English Schoolat Chinsurah, 
and who commenced teaching me the 
Alphabet in English ; but I had scarce- 
ly commenced spelling words of three 
syllables, when he removed to Calcutta, 
at which place he had found employ- 
ment. My father, however, hoping 
that I should continue to improve my- 
self in Bengalee, as I had hitherto, and 
thinking that | had made a fair begin- 
ning in English, sent me to the Chinsu- 
tah Free School, established by the 
Missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, and under the charge of Mr. J. 
D. Pearson. After having attended 
there for about four years, I was pro- 
moted to the first class; and the teach- 
er, as a token of kindness, admitted me 
to his private School. I continued fre- 
quenting these two Schools; until, by 
order of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a College was establish- 
ed in Hooghly, at the expense of the 
late Nuwaub of Hooghly, which caused 


the abolition of our poor schools; for 
most of the scholars went away, in order 
to attend the new Institution. I deeply re- 
gretted the change; but, in order tocon- 
tinue my studies, was obliged myself 
to apply for admission into the College, 
where J continued for two years. The 
reason of my leaving the College so 
soon, was partly a long and severe ill- 
ness, but chiefly the demise of my dear 
father. 


“« Obtains Employment under a Pious 
Master — His Uneasiness of Con- 
science. 


‘Being thus deprived of my dear pa- 
rent, 1 was obliged to try to support 
myself, my mother, and sisters. After 
a few weeks, I was recommended to 
to the late Deputy Collector at Hoogh- 
ly, who wanted a writer to take 
charge of the English department 
in his office. I succeeded in obtain- 
ing that appointment. My duties 
brought me in’ constant contact with 
the Deputy Collector, especially when 
I accompanied him in his official tra- 
vels in the district during the cold sea- 
son. Both he and his wife seemed to 
have a particular liking for me, and 
would often invite me to their house, 
especially on Lord’s Days; when both 
of them frequently spoke of the Chris- 
tian Religion; begging me to attend 
family prayer, which, as yet, I knew 
not even by name; gave me religious ° 
books to read, and sometimes made me 
read aloud while they listened. After 
hearing and reading almost every day 
on these subjects, I became very uneasy, 
because my ways were quite contrary 
io those of which I had heard. Being 
quite confused, I remained quiet, with- 
out opening my heart to any one. Of. 
tentimes I had no inclination to continue 
hearing of these things, and told my 
employer so; who, in reply, read me 
the following passage from a book :— 
Those who hear, and, knowingly, will 
not follow the Truth, will be judged in 
a different way from those who are quite 
ignorant of the Gospel. “At this, m 
fear increased; and one day I told him 
‘Sir, how shall I be able ‘to leave my 
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family and all, to follow your Religion?’ 
He said, Christ says, He that loveth 
father and mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me. I presently raised many 
objections on different ‘subjects; but 
none stood firm on the opening of the 
Bible. In this state of confusion I felt 
very uneasy. However, I was far 
from being willing to comply with the 
directions and injunctions of that Holy 
Book, being still a perfect hard-hearted 
heathen; though, as far as I remember, 
I could never, with the consent of my 
heart, worship idols, neither had I re- 
ceived any Muntras, as is usually the 
custom—a practice to which I never 
submitted. At this juncture, the Depu- 
ty Collector resigned the situation which 
he then held; and being appointed to 
another, proceeded to Bhangulpore, and 
took me with him, though he had no 
more occasion for my services. Cir- 
cumstances led him to resign this 
post also; and he returned to Chinsu- 
rah, to which place I also had gone a 
short time before. 

“Here I soon found other employ- 
ment; but I made it a point to go and 
see my late master and his lady as of- 
ten as I could. One Lord’s Day eve- 
ning, when going to their house, I was 
asked to accompany them to church ; 
which invitation however I declined, 
fearing that my relations and others 
would be offended if they should hear 
ofit. During this night I was attacked 
by cholera, and my relations despaired 
of my life. My late mistress hearing 
of my illness, sent me cholera medicine, 
as well as my present employer. My 
late master came to see me, and seemed 
really to sympathize with my suffer- 
ings. Though my friends entertained 
no hope of my recovery, yet I myself 
was persuaded otherwise, though I did 
not know how or why; and within a 
few days, by the help of God, I got bet- 
ter. God be blessed for His mercy !— 
As soon as I could, I went to see my 
late employer; when his lady asked 
me, in a serious manner, what I thought 
would have become of my soul, if I had 
died. I could give her no reply, my 
mind being filled with doubts and fears. 
She, as if perceiving what was going on 
within me, advised me to read my Tes- 
tament, which she had given me some 
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time before, and to follow Christ ;— 
‘And then,’ she said, ‘you need not 
fear to die.’ Ujon this, I promised that 
I would do so; but expressed, at the 
same time, my fears of the obstacles 
which would be thrown in my way; 
for at home, I told her, I dare not open 
the New Testament; and I had no op- 
portunity of reading it in my office. 
She advised me to resign my present 
situation, and come to their house every 
day to read ; both of which I presently 
did, though not without much inward 
struggle. 


‘Removes to Burdwan, and is instruct- 
ed by the Rev. J. T. Linké—HMis 
Baptism. 

“After about a fortnight, I had an 
offer to go to Burdwan, which I 
gladly embraced. Having arrived at 
Burdwan, I immediately commenced 
a regular course of reading, under the 
direction of the Rev. J. T. Linké, 
who particularly devoted his morning 
time to me. Here I may mention, that 
in one of my first conversations with 
Mr. Linké, he said that one of the prin- 
cipal things was, to know one’s self, one’s 
own heart, &c.; which expression struck 
me very forcibly, and was the text of 
my serious considerations for many 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Linké furnished ° 
me with books best calculated for pri- 
vate reading; from the perusal of which, » 
J trust, I received much benefit. I re- 
member particularly a little book called 
‘The Child’s Book of Repentance,’ 
which J read with peculiar profit, and 
which made me very desirous of being 
soon admitted into the Visible Church 
of Christ. At this time the cholera was 
raging very much in Burdwan, and I 
also received the news of the death of 
one of my friends and school-fellows, 
who had suddenly died of the same dis- 
ease at Chinsurah ; which circumstan- 
ces likewise, in a great measure, con- 
tributed to make me form the resolution 
of delaying baptism as little as possible. 

I acquainted Mr. Linké with my 
wish; and requested him, if he thought 
me prepared for such an important and 
solemn event, kindly to comply A 
my petition, by baptising me in the 
nae of the Pathe, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Mr. Linké now spoke more 
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particularly to me on this momentous 
subject, and pointed out certain pas- 
sages in the Bible, as also in some other 
books, for my private reading; and on 
Good Friday, the 25th of March, I was 
publicly admitted into the Church of 
Christ. May I have grace to adorn the 
Religion of Jesus Christ, the profession 
of which I have thus publicly and so- 
lemnly taken upon me, to my life’s end! 
And I pray that the end of my faith in 
Christ may be the full and eternal sal- 
vation of my poor and sinful soul. 
“The remainder of the account is 
given by Mr. Linké. 
* Persecution from his Relatives — 
Eis Marriage. 


“ As soon as the intelligence of his 
baptism reached his relations, they 
made various endeavors to work on his 
mind and feelings, in order to make 
him return to his own family and hea- 
then friends. As by these means they 
could not obtain their desired end, they 
waylaid him; and as he was one even- 
ing taking his usual walk, in company 
with two other Native Christians, they 
seized him, and easily succeeded in 
carrying him off beyond our reach. I 
need not say how sad and anxious we 
all felt on his account ; and how thank- 
ful and rejoiced, when, after an absence 
of a fortnight, we saw him one morning 
unexpectedly enter our doors, he hay- 
ing escaped from his relatives. They 
still, however, continued their efforts to 

ethim back again; and he felt assured 
that they would continue troubling him 
until he was married, which alone 
would puta final stop to their endeavors. 
He has just been married to the eldest 
daughter of P. Chundee, the Rey. H. 
C. Kruckeberg’s Head Catechist. 

From the time of his arrival here he 
has been employed as English Teacher 
in our Orphan-Boys’ School; and I am 
happy to add, that he is discharging 
his duties with faithfulness and dili- 
gence. His walk and conversation, also, 
are such as become those who profess 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


VISITATION OF BISHOP (WILSON) OF 
CALCUTTA. 


In the absence of any recent intelli- 
gence from our own Stations abroad, 
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we devote a large portion of the space 
allotted to the Foreign Department, to 
an interesting report of the Bishop of 
Calcutta’s visit to the Missions of Tin- 
nevelly and Travancore, in Southern 
India, in the early part of 1843. 

The following account is taken from 
the recently published Journal of his 
Lordship’s Chaplain and Companion, 
the Rev. J. H. Pratt. 


we 

Having completed his Visitation in 
Ceylon, the Bishop and his party sail- 
ed from Colombo on Monday morning, 
the 23rd of January. It was their in- 
tention to disembark at Tutecorin, a 
port about seventy or eighty miles to 
the north-east of Cape Comorin, where 
arrangements had been made for their 
conveyance to Palamcottah, on the fol- 
lowing evening. The N. E. Monsoon, 
however, being at its height, the high 
wind and rough weather completely 
frustrated this intention, and compelled 
them to change their course, and to pro- 
ceed to the west of Cape Comorin. As 
soon as they passed the Cape they came 
into smooth water, being under the lee 
of the Continent; and now, in complete 
contrast to their former situation, their 
progress was impeded by calms. 


Arrival at a Village on the Travan- 
core Coast—Departure for Collat- 
chie, and Arrival. 


Jan. 27, 1843—Collatchie Bungalow, 
Travancore, twenty-four -miles from 
Cape Comorin.—After being sadly baf- 
fled by calms and light contrary breez- 
es, the Captain found himself yesterday 
morning off a large village on the Tra- 
vancore coast. The chief officer went 
on shore, to see whether we could get 
bearers for our palanquins, and to make 
various inquiries about our future pro- 
gress. With much trouble, we got our 
palanquins and necessary baggage to 
shore in native boats. There is a con- 
siderable surf on this coast, and none 
but the masulah boats can cross it : this 
occasioned considerable delay ; and we 
were not fairly on shore till about four 
o'clock p.m. It was a most fortunate 
circumstance that we found a young 
Mohammedan Merchant, lately come 
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from Bombay, to act as our Interpreter : 
he was the only man in the whole place 
who could speak Hindoostanee: every 
one else spoke T'amul, not a word of 
which does any of our party understand. 
We learnt that there were a few bear- 
ers to be had, and as many coolies as 
we pleased to hire ; but they could car- 
ry only on the head. Our shelter was 
a rough barn-like out-house. Here we 
remained till the bearers and coolies 
were mustered: this was not till be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock at night. In 
the mean time the Headman of the vil- 
lage, and several others, behaved in a 
most hospitable manner: they brought 
us milk for our tea, and curry and roast 
fowl for our supper, and seemed to be 
happy in making us comfortable. In 
short, as the crowds stood about us gap- 
ing and looking upon us, chattering 
their unintelligible jargon, we were con- 
strained nevertheless to say, The bar- 
barous people show us no little kindness. 
About 11 Pp. m. we were fairly off ; and 
after a most tedious journey of twelve 
miles aiong the sea-shore—my palan- 
quin was carried on coolies’ heads—we 
reached this place by day-light. We 
found, on our arrival, that a Portuguese 
Romish Priest resides here. We have 
been to pay him a visit, and, through 
the medium of Latin, have made known 
our misfortunes: three Latin Letters 
have passed between us since; and he 
is anxious that the Bishop should re- 
main to dinner : thus we find hospitality 
wherever we go. Weare unable to re- 
main ; and have laid our plans to pro- 
ceed, that we may, if possible, reach the 
Tinnevelly Missions by Sunday. 


Visits to Neyoor and Nagercoil— 
Arrival at Dohnavoor. 


Jan. 28, 1843—Dohnavoor, Tinne- 
velly.—Our troubles are not yet over. 
Shortly before we left Collatchie yes- 
terday, a Gentleman*, having heard 
from the Natives that three Europeans 
had been wrecked, came riding over in 
haste to render us assistance. It was 
very cheering to see an European face. 
He rendered us essential service, in add- 
ing speed to our bearers, and directing 
our course to Neyoor, about five miles 


* Mr. Tullock, a merchant. 
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ou, where he resides with the Rev. C. 
Mead, Missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Here we spent two 
hours pleasantly ; and after seeing the 
Missiou Premises, examining the Girls? 
School, and dining, we. pushed on to 
Nagercoil, about ten miles further, 
which we reached by half-past ten in 
the evening. We were hospitably en- 
tertained by the Rev. C. Mault, ano- 
ther Missionary of the London Mission- 
ary Society ; and after taking a few 
hours’ rest, started again in our palan- 
quins for this place, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. It isthe nearest of 
the ‘Tinnevelly Missions, and the Bish- 
op was anxious to reach it by Sunday. 
A messenger was sent on yesterday 
with a Note to apprise the Missionary, 
the Rev. E. Dent, of this plan. But 
how great is our disappointment, to 
find, on our arrival, that Mr. Dent is 
not here, nor any person who knows a 
word of English or Hindoostanee, or 
can tell us what to do! The servants 
seem as perplexed as ourselves, but 
they are very attentive; and we have 
made out, from the repetition of the 
word “ Tutecorin,’” that their master 
has gone there to meet the Bishop: we 
are still in hopes, however, that he may 
be back to-night. The servants have 
provided us with curry and rice; and 
have given a pleasing proof of being 
Christians, by taking off their puggrees 
(turbans), and kneeling down when 
grace was said. ‘The bell is now ring- 
ing for Evening Service in the Mission 
Chapel; but we are debarred the plea- 
sure of joining: it is at such times as 
these that one especially feels that the 
confusion of tongues at Babel was in- 
deed a curse. May we as often remem- 
ber that it is a standing mark of God’s 
hatred of sin! It speaks well for the 
Mission, that we find all in good ordet, 
when the people ate thus taken by sur- 
prise in the absence of their Pastor.— 
The scenery here is truly magnificent: 
the mountains are granite, gneiss, and 
sandstone, as well as laterite; and are 
thrown into grand forms, giving every 
variety of slope and precipice and tow- 
ering height. The view from Neyoor 
in Travancore, towards the Pass which 
separates that kingdom fromthe exten- 
sive district of Tinnevelly, is superb ; 
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and the combination of beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys, with the extensive 
and well-watered paddy lands (rice 
lands) in this neighbourhood, is very 
gratifying to the eye. 


Difficulties at Dohnavoor—Arriwal 
at Palamcotiah. 


Jan. 30—Palamcottah.— At length 
we have had the pleasure of meeting the 
Missionary Brethren. Several of them 
have been waiting at Tutecorin; but as 
soon as they learnt, from messengers 
sent on before, that the Bishop had 
landed near Cape Comorin, and was 
moving up-the district, they hastened 
back. There are now here assembled 
nine Clergy and about 200 Catechists 
of the Church Missionary Society ; the 
two remaining Missionaries, and a Can- 
didate for Holy Orders, will soon join. 

As soon as J. F. Thomas, Esq., the 
Collector at Palamcottah, heard of our 
movements, he kindly sent down bear- 
ers to Dohnavoor to hasten us on. The 
coolies, who brought letters to acquaint 
us that bearers were on the road, could 
speak no more intelligibly than the peo- 
ple around us; and we were somewhat 
perplexed which road we were to take, 
for our movements were uncertain 
when we wrote to Mr. Thomas, owing 
to our ignorance of the country. In 
consequence of this, the directions in 
his Note seemed to be ambiguous; and 
whether we were to wait for the new 
bearers, or whether to send for them 
from a place mentioned in the Note, of 
which we had never heard before, or 
whether to go on with our old bearers 
and meet the new ones, we were for 
some time quite at a loss to determine. 
However, by putting books on the floor, 
and pointing to each, and pronouncing 
the names, “Nagercoil,” ‘“Dohnavoor,” 
“‘Nangachary’’—the unknown place— 
and “‘Palamcottah,” we got the most 
intelligent of the servants to put them 
in their correct relative positions ; and 
then, pointing to each two, and holding 
up our fingers, after some little time we 
got him to comprehend that we wanted 
to know the distances. These he soon 
gave us; but in such numbers, that we 
were convinced he could not mean 
miles norcoss. It struck us they might 
measure their distances by time; and 
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by following out this idea, and applying 
the journey from Nagercoil to Dohna- 
voor, which we had performed, to this 
test, we found that their unit of time 
was the “ ghurri,” of twenty-four min- 
utes, with which we had never met be- 
fore, except in Shakspeare’s Dictionary. 
IT now find that this is the common 
measure of time in these parts. No 
sooner had we fixed upon our plans, 
and pointed to the sun-dial in the gar- 
den to explain at what hour we wished 
to start, than a chuprasse (policeman) 
arrived, and confirmed all our ideas and 
arrangements. After being tongue- 
tied so long, it was quite a relief to find 
any one who could speak Hindoos- 
tanee: it seemed like one’s native lan- 
guage, the relief was so agreeable. 

Shut out as we were from the Public 
Means of Grace, we yet enjoyed Pni- 
vate Service together; and the Bishop 
gave us a short but most interesting and 
useful discourse upon Exod. xxxiii. 14, 
15: And He said, My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest. 
And he said unto Him, If Thy presence 
go not with me, carry us not wp hence. 
The subject was peculiarly applicable 
to ourselves in our perplexing difficul- 
lies. , 


Tinnevelly Tamul Book and other 
Societies. 


A scheme of proceedings has been 
drawn up for the week. ‘To-day the 
Bishop remains quiet, to recruit himself 
after his fatigues. The only engage- 
ment his Lordship has had, has been 
to attend, for a few minutes, the Annual 
meeting of the Tinnevelly Tamul Book 
Society. ‘The Meeting was heldin the 
Church, and a most gratifying and 
striking sight it was: two hundred or 
more native Catechists were present. 
One of them read the Report in Tamul ; 
after which three or four resolutions 
were moved and seconded. We re- 
mained for the first only ; and heard a 
most animated address from the Rev. 
John Devasagayam, the Native Mis- 
sionary. The object of the Society is to 
supply religious books in Tamul, of a 
larger description than the Tracts ge- 
nerally distributed. The Missionary 
requires some fuller statements and il- 
lustrations of religious and moral truth 
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than are contained in publications of 
only half a dozen or a dozen pages; 
they find a large demand for such 
works among the Catechists, School- 
masters, intelligent Converts, and in- 
quiring Heathen. The activity and 
vigour of this Society speak well for the 
Missions, and show that they are not of 
merely a few days’ growth. It is a 
Native Society, the Missionaries form- 
ing part of the Committee. Besides 
this Society, there isa Tract Society, 
a Church-Building Fund, a Catechists’ 
Widows’ Fund, and a Benevolent In- 
stitution: these are under the Mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary Society. 
The last is for the purchase, near 
Heathen Villages, of land upon which 
Converts may settle to avoid persecu- 
tion. I hear that the Native Christians 
have raised and laid out no less a sum 
than 9000 Company’s rupees for this 
purpose. I have been further told, that 
the Native Christians throughout Tin- 
nevelly subscribe, on an average, a lit- 
tle under 2000 Company’s rupees a- 
year to the various Societies mentioned 
above. We have nothing like this in 
Bengal; but may hope that similar re- 
sults will show themselves in due time 
in Krishnaghur. We have had Even- 
ing Service in the Church: I had the 
privilege of preaching to the vast body 
of Catechists, through the Rev. G. Pet- 
titt, as Interpreter, from the words 
Occupy till I come. The plan of ask- 
ing the congregation questions in the 
course of the Sermon was adopted, and 
seems admirably adapted to keep up 
the attention of the hearers, and to in- 
terest them in your subject. 

I have forgotten to mention, that the 
Catechists came in a body this morn- 
ing, and presented a congratulatory 
Address to the Bishop on his arrival, 
which they chanted in true native 
style. 


Delivery of the Bishop’s Charge at 
Palamcottah. 


Feb. 1, 1843—Yesterday the Bishop 
delivered his Charge to the Clergy. 
Mr. Pettitt, the Missionary of this Sta- 
tion, and the Senior Missionary in the 
whole district, preached an admirable 
Sermon from Matt. xxviii. 18-20. This 
morning we have had Service again ; 
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and his Lordship has been addressing 
the Catechists, giving them advice and 
exhortations regarding their duties. 
The Clergy afterward partook of the 
Lord’s Supper with the Bishop. 


Arrwal at Meignanapooram— Account 
of the District. 


Feb. 3—Meignanapooram (2. e. The 
Abode of True Wisdom).—This Sta- 
tion, which belongs to the Rev. J. 
Thomas, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, is about seven 
miles S. by E. from Nazareth, and 
thirty-two from Palamcottah. It is 
separated from the former of these 
places by a vast tract of red sand 
driven into ripples by the force of the 
N. E. monsoon, which sweeps across, 
and howls amidst the innumerable pal- 
myra-trees which skirt the plain. We 
arrived by dark last night, and have 
been spending the day in making inqui- 
ries about the state and progress of the 
Mission. The Bishop bas not preach- 
ed to-day; but has given an Address to 
the Catechists and villagers, who came 
to chant a congratulatory song to his 
Lordship. ‘The composition, entirely 
their own, was written in a pious strain, 
and had none of the Eastern expletives 
with which that at Palamcottah was 
marked. 

There are not the same difficulties in 
Tinnevelly about caste that there are 
in the J'anjore Missions: this arises 
from the great mass of the people being 
of the same, and that the Soodra, caste. 
They nevertheless, in some respects, 
retain practices to which they were 
habituated before conversion; though, 
as I believe, these practices have noth- 
ing to do with religious defilement, and 
are no more than might be expected 
from the various circumstances, man- 
ners, and customs, of different nations. 
For instance, the Christians frequently 
attend the weddings of their Heathen 
relatives; but then they are careful not 
to conform to the idolatrous ceremonies. 
The Missionaries te!l me that there are 
many cases of widows marrying again. 
This proves that caste cannot have 
much, if any, religious hold upon these 
people. 

Mr. Thomas has, in his district, 47 
villages, with Christians in each, 30 
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Catechists, and 14 Schoolmasters. 
There are 300 boys in the Schools; 
and Mrs. Thomas has a School of 95 
Christian girls, 8 of whom are boar- 
ders. There are, moreover, in this dis- 
trict, 20 Churches, 18 places besides 
these where the villagers meet for daily 
prayer, 924 families, in which are 1434 
persons baptized, and 1950 under in- 
struction: 240 are Commuanicants. 
This will give you aa idea of the statis- 
tics of the Tinnevelly Missions.* 


*Thave not got the statistics of each Mission ; 
but Mr. Caldwell tells me, that in the whole of 
Tinnevelly there are, under both Societies—the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts--- 
about 35,000 who have rejected Heathenism, and 
are under the instruction of the Missionaries, one- 
third being already baptized. This, added to 14,- 
000 baptized and under instruction in the London 
Missionary Society’s Missions at Nagercoil and 
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Some of the Tinnevelly Missionaries 
are capital singers; I hope they will be 
able to infuse a little English taste into 
the native Psalmody. The native 
singing in these parts is already, as far 
as we have yet heard it, much above 
par. In the room in whichT am sit- 
ting I find a large black board with the 
gamut written in chalk, and characters 
beneath, which I take to be the Tamul 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g Good accurate 
singing ia a very great help to devotion- 
al feeling, and should form a_promi- 
nent part of education in all Mission 
Schools. 


(To be continued. } 


Neyoor, in the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
makes an aggregate of nearly 50,000 men, women, 
and children, living under the daily sound of the 
Gospel. 


Kutelligenee. 
{c= The Foreign Secretary is absent from New-York on official duty. 
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Skaneateles—St. James’.. 
Poughkeepsie—Christ Church... 
t. Paul’s Christmas off. 8. iS 
WESTERN NEW-YORK. 
Buffalo—St. Paul’s ...-......2. 
East Bloomfield—Zion Chorch.. 
Geneta—Trigy: 33.2.0 ass00r tase 
Marnlius—Christ Church soe eons 
Syracuse—St. Paul’s 


NEW JERSEY. 

New piruperotcl * list Church 
Christmas off. 8, 8 

Perth Amboy—St. Peter's Christ: 

mas off. 8. S.. 

- Miscellaneous 
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a eh he goa 
Harrisburgh—St. Stephen’s...... 
Christmas offerings 8.8. 
Holmesburgh—Miss. Societ 

Saints’ Church and 


x0 
SS 88 


of All 
mman- 


Philadelphia—Church of Evange- 
listsand 8.8. ....,.. 
Pitisburgh—Trinity, Young Ladies, 


DELAWARE. 

Smyrna—St. Peter’s..... 

' Wilmington—St. Andrew’s 
Christmas off. 8.8. 
BULIDILY). | ee wsle wots 


MARYLAN D. 
Centreville—St. Paul’s ........0. 
Frrederick—St. Mark’s ....,..-.- 
Frederick Co.—Zion Pa. .......- 
Washington, D. C,—Trinity Fem. 
Miss, BoGinidjAcies vies siteoses « 
Aumember Senet gs on. 55.0% 
VIRGINIA. 
Amelia Co.—Raleigh Parish...... 
Berkeley Co.—Hedgesville Mt. Zion 
Church 


ar oi 


S328 Sa ss 


Sete eee 


SS asa anda 
S $8 sss 


iv] 


seers eareeressesses 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


$561 65 


62 67 


17 56 


149 00 


36 50 


63 
Chesterfield Co.—Dale Parish .... $8 00 
Martinsburgh—Trinity . qs> 500 F 
Miscellaneous ......se0eeee.. 1200 $45 00 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston—Mouthly Missionary 
TICCUUTG seam cine isis ats se 80 18 
GEORGIA. 
Augusta—St, Paul’s Christmas col- 
lection, half. <epaiébes . OOL00 
Sunday School offerings agent 1% 2b 
Columbus—Trinity Ch., Ladies of, 50 00 
Montpelier—St. Luke’s .... .4... 400 93 2 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—Christ Chureh,,., 150 00 
Be Paal aos. cit ack aioe ube sis 65 00 
Donation from D. Wheaton, . 50 00 265 00 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—Christ Ch ......2+.00- 27 75 
OHIO, 
Columbus—St. Paul’s Ch.... se. 12. 62 
ILLINOIS, 
Springfield—St. Paul’s Christmas 
DACTING | caste mage tte wena Oe 
Miscellaneous ..+-.. sss. 22s28 300 2343 
MICHIGAN. 

Detroit—St. Paul’s...cescscearesee 37 00 
Jackson—St. Paul’s.........e006 1900 56 00 
MISSOURL. 

St. Louis—St. John’s Christmas 
* effering...... Seniene ware tame ON 
Bt Jobn’a 8: 8.2 nas cp encenes 5) BOO v2L00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A New- Year’s gift from “G.”, 1 00 
TOTAL, $3,690 37 


Total since 15th June, 1843, $10,963 18. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Foreign Committee ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums 
from 15th December, 1843, to the 15th January, 
1844: 

MAINE. 
Gardiner—Christ Ch., support of 


2 children in Africa, $40 00; 
Monthly payed Collec- 


tion, $61 52 . . $101 52 
Portland—Si. Stephen’ Fi Ch. su D- 
port of “J. Pratt,’ Africa, ... 16 00 $117 52 


VERMONT. 
Rutland—Trinity Ch., $5; do. for 
Africa, #3; 5. 5. Christmas 


Offering, Bl ...cseece econ eee 9 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Legacy of James eae 
Appleton .....++..++++++-.1000 00 
Grace Ch. 8. 8, for the’ sup- 
port of 14 children in Africa. 70 00 
Trinity Hall S. 8., support of a 
ae in Africa.....0++--- 

D. 5eF 50 
Cambridge—8. "Greenleaf, Esq. em eo 0G 
Greenfield--St. James’ Ch... 5 00 
Pittsfield—S1. wie aye Sa Peers 75 00 
Springfield—Cbrist , Sup- 

ee of achild in Africa... 10 00 1,196 37 


64 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport—Zion Ch., amember.... 
CONNECTICUT, 
Bridgeport—St. John’s Ch. 8. 8. 


Christmas offering, half.... 11 50 

Derby--S!. James’ Ch., $13 45; for 
‘ Texas, $10; 8.5. ’ Christmas 

offering, gl ASS aaaigiitenste oy. cee 90. 
Fairfield—Trinity.. - 7650 
Hartford—Legacy ‘of Mrs. “Emily 

Phillips... 2. ee ccees sis visit 500 00 

Christ Ch. ladies. for support 
of a child in Africa.,....... 20 00 
Mrs. Sigourney, for Mary East- 

Libkweye Wie lheee macro on 3 00 
Middle ee agen Ch. Girls’ 

Baireccc steamy rd Oo 
Portland--Goi. Covillzs. 32. 50 
Stratford—Christ Ch., half... 2 50 

NEW. YORK. 
Brooklyn—Em manuel Church, for 

China, $6; S. S. Christmas 

offering, half, $17 93....... 23 93 
Cold Spring—St..Mary’s Ch...... 3 00 
Fishkill Landing—St. Anna’s..... 31 00 
Hempstead, L. I.—Christmas offer- 

ing ofa lady., Suecesr. 200 
New Rochelle—Trinity Ch.. 24 60 
Newtown, L. I—St, James’ month- 

ly offering... .ceseseare venus: 12 50 
New- York—Christ Ch., a member, 

for schools in Galveston and 

Houston, Texas, 5. cosmsees 1 00 

All Saints’ 8. 8. Pie a OF, 

fering, half...... Ser Micerttae 7 00 

8t. Stephen’s Ss)" 8 member's 
Christmas offering......... 1 00 
A Lady, a New-Year’s gift..... 500 00 
St. Luke’s Church 8. §. Christ- 

mas offering, half ......... 2 57 
St. George’s Ch S. S. Christ- 

mas offerings, Duanest. 8, for 

China, $8; “S.S. in Lecture 

Room, $18 32;G.M B.&J., 

fruits of self-denial, for sup- 

port of Horatio Gillett, Afr.. 

$20; Little Girl, fruits of self- 

denial, for China, $6 50; ies 

nior School, P2025. aicreahrn 73 07 

Si. Bartholomew Church 8. 8; 
for support of Sophia Bar. 
tholomow, Africa .......... 20 00 
Sale of trinkets received in col- 
lections at the Church of the 

Byiphacy, and St. Mark’s 

seAais eae wieasice sesveen 2600 
Family Mite Box.. 10 51 
Pelham—Mrs. Bolton and Family, 

fOr RANE NS tren eee yeas 
Platisburg—Trivity ota Christ- 

mas offering ...... 22 22 


WES’ rERN- NEW-YORK. 
Geneva—Trinity Church Christmas 
offering for China, $10 50; 


Africa, $3; general, $1 ..... 14 50 
Le Roy—St. Mark’s Ch. 8. 8., for 
Africa . 3 72 
Syracuse—Bt. Paul's Ch, , for Chi- 
DB scisuie cla siepiionett eases crs - 65 00 
NEW. JERSEY. 
Elizabethtown—St. Jolin’s Church, 
support of Thos. B. Chand- 
ler, Africa. , 20 00 
Jersey City—St. Matthew's. ‘Ch, 
communicants for China ... 10 00 
Newark—Grace Ch. 8, 8. Christ- 
mas offering... 5 67 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hearrishurg—St. Stephen’s Ch. hf. 
$90; 5.8. Christmas offer- 
ing, a7 DOs walse's sce dine we OrOD 


570 96 


760 40 


35 67 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Philadelphia—Mrs. Bedell, from la- 

dies of Philad., Baltimore, N. 

Y. and Boston, for Bread 
Fund, Athens ,......- +0 

St. Paul’s Church, $73 97, ‘a 

member by Rev. Dr. Boone 

$11 00, Male 8. S. for sup. of 

3 children, Af, $26 50,amem- 

ber for Constantinople $25, 

Church of the Evangelist and 

Wilkesbarre—St. Stephen’s Ch. for 

Ching a, aie st oo tesa tus pam ato, 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington—St. Andrew’s Church 


Christmas offering... .......- : 50 


[Feb. 


. 175 00 


345 97 


Trinity Ch. TO!) soya .teew ek 00 868 50 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Christ Ch. Female 8.8. 
for 3 children in Africa.... 16 00 
Frederick—St. Paul’s Church.... 3 50 
Rev: To Barrow... 3is cous s<0n) POU 
= Paul’s Parish...\... Prete pec itis) 
Mark’s Parish........ 10 00 
All Saint’s Parish, for Greece 
$10, for Africa $20 Netra 30 00 
Georgetown, D. C.—St, John’s ch. 
for Afvita, =. ios os.scseskice 17 00 
sider D. C.—Trinity ch. 
$6 25, a member for Africa 
$20, ladies of for Rev. C. Gil- 
lett’s Mission Texas $22 50, 
S. 8. for support of 2 children 
$40, cdi aaks dee cent ae DOCU eee 
VIRGINIA. 
Amelia County—Raleigh Parish, hf. 2 00 
Chesterfield Co.—Dale Parish half., 8 00 
Clark Co.—Wickliff Pa. for China 5 00 
Essex County—St. Ann & So. Farn- 
ham Parishes. . ajo dace amie 
Frederickshburg—St. George. sce worer, 20 OD 
Halifax County—Antrim Parish, hf 10 00 > 
Miss Elizabeth Leigh, hf. z 50 
Hedgevilie—Mt. Zion Ch. hf...... 7 50 
Lynchburg—St. Paul’s $47 94,8. 8. » 
Christmas offy. $2 06...... 50 00 
Madison County—Mrs. Barnes, 3 
children for Africa... ........ 75 
Shepherdstown—Trinity Ch. for Af. 
$13 18, Rev. C. W. Andrews . 
for Af. $10, for China $5 57, 2875 157 00 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Camden—Grace Ch. for China,... 33 20 
GEORGIA. 
Augusta—St. Paul’s Christmas col- 
lection, hf..... er et Fe eae nH e 1) 

§.S. do. hf.. Ne 425 
Montpelier—St. Luke’s Ch. hf... 400 43 25 
LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans—St. Paul’s Ch, $42, 
for China $6, Family mite box 
$17, 5.5. Christmas offy. $20 85 00 
OHIO. 
Circleville—St. Philip’s Ch........ 40 00 
Massillon--St. Timothy $25, 8.8. 
DO swieivcie os chic a tna tate eao One yO tb. 
MICHIGAN. 
Jackson—St. Paul’s Ch...... Se 6 00 
KENTUCKY. 
Lezington—Christ Ch. Ladies Mis. 
Soc. for Constantinople ... 25 00 
Louisville—Christ Ch. 8. 8. Christ- 
mas offering, bf... .66.05.5 27-75 52.76 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Capt. McKenzie, U.S, A.......... 15 00 
TOTAL, $3,709 31 


Total since 15th June, 1843, 310,518 91. 


